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During the autumn of 1S—, while on a tour through 
the extreme Southern provinces of France, my route 
led me within a few miles of a certain Matson de 
Santé, or private Mad-House, about which I had 
heard much, in Paris, from my medical friends. As 
I had never visited a place of the kind, I thought the 
opportunity too good to be lost; and so proposed to 
my traveling companion, (a gentleman with whom I 
had made casual acquaintance, a few days before,) 
that we should turn aside, for an hour or so, and look 
through the establishment. To this he objected— 
pleading haste, in the first place, and, in the second, 
a very usual horror at the sight of a lunatic. He 
begged me, however, not to let any mere courtesy 
toward himself interfere with the gratification of my 
curiosity, and said that he would ride on leisurely, so 
that I might overtake him during the day, or, at all 
events, during the next. As he bade me good-bye, I 
bethought me that there might be some difficulty in 
obtaining access to the premises, and mentioned my 
fears on this point. He replied that, in fact, unless 
I had personal knowledge of the superintendent, 
Monsieur Maillard, or some credential in the way of 
a letter, a difficulty might be found to exist, as the 
regulations of these private mad-houses were more 


rigid than the public hospital laws. For himself, he. 


added, he had, some years since, made the acquaint- 
ance of Maillard, and would so far assist me as to 
ride up to the door and introduce me; although his 
feelings on the subject of lunacy would not permit of 
his entering the house. 

I thanked him, and, turning from the main-road, 
we entered a grass-grown by-path, which, in half an 
hour, nearly lost itself in a dense forest, clothing the 
base of a mountain. Through this dank and gloomy 
wood we rode some two miles, when the Matson de 
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Santé came in view. It was a fantastic chdteaz, 
much dilapidated, and indeed scarcely tenantable 
through age and neglect. Its aspect inspired me 
with absolute dread, and, checking my horse, I half 
resolved to turn back. I soon, however, grew 
ashamed of my weakness, and proceeded. 

As we rode up to the gate-way, I perceived it 
slightly open, and the visage of a man peering 
through. In an instant afterward, this man came 
forth, accosted my companion by name, shook him 
cordially by the hand, and begged him to alight. It 
was Monsieur Maillard himself. He was a portly, 
fine-looking gentleman of the old school, with a 
polished manner, and a certain air of gravity, dignity, 
and authority which was very impressive. 

My friend, having presented me, mentioned my 
desire to inspect the establishment, and received 
Monsieur Maillard’s assurance that he would show 
me all attention, now took leave, and I saw him no 
more. 

When he had gone, the superintendent ushered me 
into a small and exceedingly neat parlor, containing, 
among other indications of refined taste, many books, 
drawings, pots of flowers, and musical instruments. 
A cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth. At a piano, 
singing an aria from Bellini, sat a young and very 
beautiful woman, who, at my entrance, paused in 
her song, and received me with graceful courtesy. 
Her voice was low, and her whole manner subdued. 
I thought, too, that I perceived the traces of sorrow 
in her countenance, which was excessively, although, 
to my taste, not unpleasingly pale. She was attired 
in deep mourning, and excited in my bosom a feel- 
ing of mingled respect, interest, and admiration. 

I had heard, at Paris, that the institution of Mon- 
sieur Maillard was managed upon what is vulgarly 
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termed the ‘‘ system of soothing”—that all punish- 
ments were avoided—that even confinement was 
seldom resorted to—that the patients, while secretly 
watched, were left much apparent liberty, and that 
most of them were permitted to roam about the house 
and grounds, in the ordinary apparel of persons in 
right mind. 

Keeping these impressions in view, I was cautious 
in what I said before the young lady ; for I could not 
be sure that she was sane; and, in fact, there was a 
certain restless brilliancy about her eyes which half 
led me to imagine she was not. I confined my re- 
marks, therefore, to general topics, and to such as I 
thought would not be displeasing or exciting even to 
alunatic. She replied in a perfectly rational man- 
ner to all that I said; and even her original observa- 
tions were marked with the soundest good sense; 
but a long acquaintance with the metaphysics of 
mania, had taught me to put no faith in such evidence 
of sanity, and I continued to practice, throughout the 
interview, the caution with which I commenced it. 

Presently a smart footman in livery brought in a 
tray with fruit, wine, and other refreshments, of 
which I partook, the lady soon afterwards leaving 
the room. As she departed I turned my eyes in an 
inquiring manner toward my host. 

‘* No,” he said, “‘ oh, no—a member of my family 
—my niece, and a most accomplished woman.” 

‘I beg a thousand pardons for the suspicion,” I 
replied, ‘‘ but of course you will know how to ex- 
cuse me. The excellent administration of your 
affairs here is well understood in Paris, and I thought 
it just possible, you know—” 

“Yes, yes—say no more—or rather it is myself 
who should thank you for the commendable prudence 
you have displayed. We seldom find so much of 
forethought in young men; and, more than once, 
some unhappy contre-temps has occurred in conse- 
quence of thoughtlessness on the part of our visitors. 
While my former system was in operation, and my 
patients were permitted the privilege of roaming to 
and fro at will, they were often aroused to a dan- 
gerous frenzy by injudicious persons who called to 
inspect the house. Hence I was obliged to enforce 
a rigid system of exclusion; and none obtained ac- 
cess to the premises upon whose discretion I could 
not rely.” 

‘‘ While your former system was in operation!” I 
said, repeating his words—‘‘ do I understand you, 
then, to say that the ‘soothing system’ of which I 
have heard so much, is no longer in force ?” 

‘It is now,” he replied, ‘‘ several weeks since we 
have concluded to renounce it forever.” 

‘Indeed! you astonish me !” 

** We found it, sir,” he said, with a sigh, ‘‘ abso- 
lutely necessary to return to the old usages. The 
danger of the soothing system was, at all times, ap- 
palling; and its advantages have been much over- 
rated. I believe, sir, that in this house it has been 
given a fair trial, if ever in any. We did every thing 
that rational humanity could suggest. I am sorry 
that you could not have paid us a visit at an earlier 
period, that you might have judged for yourself. 


But I presume you are conversant with the soothing 
practice—with its details.” 

** Not altogether. What I have heard has been at 
third or fourth hand.” 

‘“‘T may state the system then, in general terms, as 
one in which the patients were menagés, humored. 
We contradicted zo fancies which entered the brains 
of the mad. On the contrary, we not only indulged 
but encouraged them; and many of our most per- 
manent cures have been thus effected. There is no 
argument which so touches the feeble reason of the 
madman as the argumentum ad absurdum. We have 
had men, for example, who fancied themselves 
chickens. The cure was, to insist upon the thing as 
a fact—to accuse the patient of stupidity in not suffi- 
ciently perceiving it to be a fact—and thus to refuse 
him any other diet for a week than that which pro- 
perly appertains to a chicken. In this manner a little 
corn and gravel were made to perform wonders.” 

‘* But was this species of acquiesence all?” 

“By no means. We put much faith in amuse- 
ments of a simple kind, such as music, dancing, 
gymnastic exercises generally, cards, certain classes 
of books, and so forth. We affected to treat each in- 
dividual as if for some ordinary physical disorder ; 
and the word ‘lunacy’ was never employed. A great 
point was to set each lunatic to guard the actions of 
all the others. To repose confidence in the under- 
standing or discretion of a madman, is to gain him 
body and soul. In this way we were enabled to dis- 
pense with an expensive body of keepers.” 

** And you had no punishments of any kind ?” 

** None.” 

‘** And you never confined your patients?” 

‘Very rarely. Now and then, the malady of some 
individual growing toa crisis, or taking a sudden turn 
of fury, we conveyed him toa secret cell, lest his dis- 
order should infect the rest, and there kept him until 
we could dismiss him to his friends—for with the 
raging maniac we have nothing to do. He is usually 
removed to the public hospitals.” 

‘* And you have now changed all this—and you 
think for the better? 

* Decidedly. The system had its disadvantages, 
and even its dangers. It is now, happily, exploded 
throughout all the Mazsons de Santé of France.” 

‘‘T am very much surprised,” I said, ‘‘at what you 
tell me; for I made sure that, at this moment, no other 
method of treatment for mania existed in any portion 
of the country.” 

‘You are young yet, my friend,” replied my host, 
‘but the time will arrive when you will learn to 
judge for yourself of what is going on in the world, 
without trusting to the gossip of others. Believe no- 
thing you hear, and only one half that yousee. Now, 
about our Maisons de Santé, it is clear that some 
ignoramus has misled you. After dinner, however, 
when you have sufficiently recovered from the fatigue 
of your ride, I will be happy to take you over the 
house, and introduce to you a system which, in my 
opinion, and in that of every one who has witnessed 
its operation, is incomparably the most effectual as 
yet devised.” 
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** Your own?” I inquired—‘‘ one of your own in- 
vention ?”’ 

‘“‘T am proud,” he replied, ‘‘ to acknowledge that it 
is—at least in some measure.” 

In this manner I conversed with Monsieur Mail- 
lard for an hour or two, during which he showed me 
the gardens and conservatories of the place. 

‘J cannot let you see my patients,”’ he said, ‘ just 
at present. To a sensitive mind there is always more 
or tess of the shocking in such exhibitions; and I do 
not wish to spoil vour appetite for dinner. We will 
dine. I can give you some veal @ la St. Menehoult, 
with cauliflowers in velouté sauce—after that a glass 
Clos de Vougeét—then your nerves will be sufficiently 
steadied.” 

At six, dinner was announced; and my host con- 
ducted me into a large salle d manger, where a very 
numerous company were assembled—twenty-five or 
thirty in all. They were, apparently, people of rank 
—certainly of high breeding—although their habili- 
ments, I thought, were extravagantly rich, partaking 
somewhat too much of the ostentatious finery of the 
vielle cour. I noticed that at least two-thirds of these 
guests were ladies; and some of the latter were by 
no means accoutred in what a Parisian would con- 
sider good taste at the present day. Many females, 
for example, whose age could not have been less 
than seventy, were bedecked with a profusion of 
jewelry, such as rings, bracelets, and ear-rings, and 
wore their bosoms and arms shamefully bare. I ob- 
served, too, that very few of the dresses were well 
made—or, at least, that very few of them fitted the 
wearers. In looking about, I discovered the inter- 
esting girl to whom Monsieur Maillard had presented 
me in the little parlor; but my surprise was great to 
see her wearing a hoop and farthingale, with high- 
heeled shoes, and a dirty cap of Brussels lace, so 
much too large for her that it gave her face a ridicu- 
lously diminutive expression. When I had first seen 
her she was attired, most becomingly, in deep mourn- 
ing. There was an air of oddity, in short, about the 
dress of the whole party, which, at first, caused me 
to recur to my original idea of the ‘‘ soothing system,” 
and to fancy that Monsieur Maillard had been will- 
ing to deceive me until after dinner, that I might ex- 
perience no uncomfortable feelings during the repast, 
at finding myself dining with lunatics; but I remem- 
bered having been informed, in Paris, that the south- 
ern provincialists were a peculiarly eccentric people, 
with a vast number of antiquated notions; and then, 
too, upon conversing with several members of the 
company, my apprehensions were immediately and 
fully dispelled. 

The dining-room itself, although perhaps suffi- 
ciently comfortable, and of good dimensions, had 
nothing too much of elegance about it. For example, 
the floor was uncarpeted; in France, however, a 
carpet is frequently dispensed with. The windows, 
too, were without curtains; the shutters, being shut, 
were securely fastened with iron bars, applied diago- 
nally, after the fashion of our ordinary shop-shutters. 
The apartment, I observed, formed, in itself, a wing 
of the chateau, and thus the windows were on three 





sides of the parallelogram; the door being at the 
other. There were no less than ten windows in all. 

The table was superbly set out. It was loaded 
with plate, and more than loaded with delicacies. 
The profusion was absolutely barbaric. There were 
meats enough to have feasted thettnakim. Never, 
in all my life, had I witnessed so lavish, so wasteful 
an expenditure of the good things of life: There 
seemed very little taste, however, in the arrange- 
ments; and my eyes, accustomed to quiet lights, 
were sadly offended by the prodigious glare of a 
multitude of wax candles, which, in silver candela- 
bra, were deposited upon the table, and all about the 
room, wherever it was possible to find a place. 
There were several active servants in attendance; 
and, upon a large table, at the farther end of the 
apartment, were seated seven or eight people with 
fiddles, fifes, trombones, and a drum. These fellows 
annoyed me very much, at intervals, during the re- 
past, by an infinite variety of noises, which were 
intended for music, and which appeared to afford 
much entertainment to all present, with the excep- 
tion of myself. 

Upon the whole, I could not help thinking that 
there was much of the d¢zarre about every thing I 
saw—but then the world is made up of all kinds of 
persons, with all modes of thought, and all sorts of 
conventional customs. I had traveled so much as to 
be quite an adept in the 2¢/ admirart, so I took my 
seat very coolly at the right hand of my host, and, 
having an excellent appetite, did justice to the good 
cheer set before me. 

The conversation, in the mean time, was spirited 
and general. The ladies, as usual, talked a great 
deal. I soon found that nearly all the company were 
well educated; and my host was a world of good- 
humored anecdote in himself. He seemed . quite 
willing to speak of his position as superintendent of 
a Maison de Santé ; and, indeed, the topie of lunaey 
was, much to my surprise, a favorite one with all 
present. A great many amusing stories were told, 
having reference to the whims of the patients. 

‘“We had a fellow here once,” said a fat little gen- 
tleman, who sat at my right—‘‘a fellow that fancied 
himself a tea-pot ; and, by the way, is it not especi- 
ally singular how often this particular crotchet has 
entered the brain of the lunatic? There is scarcely 
an insane asylum in France which cannot supply a 
human tea-pot. Our gentleman was a Britannia- 
ware tea-pot,and was careful to polish himself every 
morning with buckskin and whiting.” 

“ And then,” said a tall man, just opposite, ‘‘ we 
had here, not long ago, a person who had taken it 
into his head that he was a donkey—which, allegori- 
cally speaking, you will say, was quite true. He 
was a troublesome patient ; and we had much ado to 
keep him within bounds. For a long time he would 
eat nothing but thistles; but of this idea we soon 
cured him by insisting upon his eating nothing else. 
Then he was perpetually kicking out his heels—so 
tga? 

“ Mr. De Kock! I will thank you to behave your- 
self!’ here interrupted an old lady, who sat next to 
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the speaker. “Please keep your feet to yourself! 
You have spoiled my brocade! Is it necessary, pray, 
to illustrate a remark in so practical a style? Our 
friend, here, can surely comprehend you without all 
this. Upon my word, you are nearly as great a 
donkey as the poor unfortunate imagined himself. 
Your acting is very natural, as I live!” 

“ Mille pardons! ma’mselle!” replied Monsieur 
De Kock, thus addressed—‘‘a thousand pardons! I 
had no intention of offending. Ma’mselle Laplace— 
Monsieur De Kock will do himself the honor of tak- 
ing wine with you.” 

Here Monsieur De Kock bowed low, kissed his 
hand with much ceremony, and took wine with 
Ma’mselle Laplace. 

* Allow me, mon ami,” now said Monsieur Mail- 
lard, addressing myself, “allow me to send you a 
morsel of this veal @ la St. Menehoult—you will find 
it particularly fine.” 

At this instant three sturdy waiters had just suc- 
ceeded in depositing safely upon the table an enor- 
mous dish, or trencher, containing what I supposed 
to be the “‘ monstrum, horrendum, informe, ingens, 
cut lumen ademptum.” <A closer scrutiny assured 
me, however, that it was only a small calf roasted 
whole, and set upon its knees, with an apple in its 
mouth, as is the English fashion of dressing a hare. 

«Thank you, no,” I replied; ‘to say the truth, I 
am not particularly partial to veal @ la St.—what is 
it?—for I do not find that it altogether agrees with 
me. I will change my plate, however, and try some 
of the rabbit.” 

There were several side-dishes on the table, con- 
taining what appeared to be the ordinary French 
rabbit—a very delicious morceau, which I can re- 
commend. 

‘* Pierre,” cried the host, ‘‘ change this gentleman’s 
plate, and give him a side-piece of this rabbit az- 
chat.” 

** This what?” said I. 

** This rabbit aw-chat.”’ 

“Why, thank you—upon second thoughts, no. I 
will just help myself to some of the ham.” 

There is no knowing what one eats, thought I to 
myself, at the tables of these people of the province. 
I will have none of their rabbit az-chdt—and, for the 
matter of that, none of their cat-au-rabbit either. 

‘* And then,” said a cadaverous looking personage, 
near the foot of the table, taking up the thread of the 
conversation where it had been broken off—‘ and 
then, among other oddities, we had a patient, once 
upon a time, who very pertinaciously maintained 
himself to be a Cordova cheese, and went about, with 
a knife in his hand, soliciting his friends to try a small 
slice from the middle of his leg.” 

‘“‘He was a great fool, beyond doubt,” interposed 
some one, “but not to be compared with a certain 
individual whom we all know, with the exception of 
this strange gentleman. I mean the man who took 
himself for a bottle of champagne, and always went 
off with a pop and a fizz, in this fashion.” 

Here the speaker, very rudely, as I thought, put 
his right thumb in his left cheek, withdrew it with a 





sound resembling the popping of a cork, and then, by 
a dexterous movement of the tongue upon the teeth, 
created a sharp hissing and fizzing, which lasted for 
several minutes, in imitation of the frothing of cham- 
pagne. This behavior, I saw plainly, was not very 
pleasing to Monsieur Maillard; but that gentleman 
said nothing, and the conversation was resumed by 
a very lean little man in a big wig. 

‘‘ And then there was an ignoramus,” said he, 
“who mistook himself for a frog; which, by the 
way, he resembled in no little degree. I wish you 
could have seen him, sir”—here the speaker ad- 
dressed myself— it would have done your heart 
good to see the natural airs that he put on. Sir, if 
that man was vot a frog, I can only observe that it is 
a pity he was not. His croak thus—o-o-o-o-gh— 
0-0-0-0-gh! was the finest note in the world—B flat; 
and when he put his elbows upon the table thus— 
after taking a glass or two of wine—and distended 
his mouth, thus, and rolled up his eyes, thus, and 
winked them, with excessive rapidity, thus, why 
then, sir, I take it upon myself to say, positively, that 
you would have been lost in admiration of the genius 
of the man.” 

‘*T have no doubt of it,” I said. 

“And then,” said somebody else, “‘ then there was 
Petit Gaillard, who thought himself a pinch of snuff, 
and was truly distressed because he could not take 
himself between his own finger and thumb.” 

‘* And then there was Jules Desouliéres, who was 
avery singular genius, indeed, and went mad with 
the idea that he was a pumpkin. He persecuted the 
cook to make him up into pies—a thing which the 
cook indignantly refused to do. For my part, I am 
by no means sure that a pumpkin pie @ la Desou- 
liéres, would not have been very capital eating, in- 
deed!” 

** You astonish me !” said 1; andI looked inquisi- 
tively at Monsieur Maillard. 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” said that gentleman—‘ he! he! 
he !—hi! hi! hi!—ho! ho! ho!—hu! hu! hu!—very 
good indeed! You must not be astonished, mon ami ; 
our friend here is a wit—a dréle—you must not un- 
derstand him to the letter.” 

‘* And then,” said some other one of the party, 
‘then there was Bouffon Le Grand—another extra- 
ordinary personage in his way. He grew deranged 
through love, and fancied himself possessed of two 
heads. One of these he maintained to be the head of 
Cicero; the other he imagined a composite one, being 
Demosthenes’ from the top of the forehead to the 
mouth, and Lord Brougham from the mouth to the 
chin. It is not impossible that he was wrong; but he 
would have convinced you of his being in the right; 
for he was a man of great eloquence. He had an 
absolute passion for oratory, and could not refrain 
from display. For example, he used toleap upon the 
dinner-table, thus, and—and—” 

Here a friend, at the side of the speaker, put a 
hand upon his shoulder, and whispered a few words 
in his ear; upon which he ceased talking with great 
suddenness, and sank back within his chair. 

** And then,” said the friend, who had whispered, 
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‘*there was Boullard, the tee-totum. I call him the 
tee-totum, because, in fact, he was seized with the 
droll, but not altogether irrational crotchet, that he 
had been converted into a tee-totum. You would 
have roared with laughter to see him spin. He 
would turn rounu upon one heel by the hour, in this 
manner—so—”’ 

Here the friend whom he had just interrupted by a 
whisper, performed an exactly similar office for him- 
self. 

“But then,” cried an old lady, at the top of her 
voice, ‘your Monsieur Boullard was a madman, 
and a very silly madman at best; for who, allow me 
to ask you, ever heard of a human tee-totum? The 
thing is absurd. Madame Joyeuse was a more sen- 
sible person, as you know. She had a crotchet, but 
it Was instinct with common sense, and gave plea- 
sure to all who had the honor of her acquaintance. 
She found, upon mature deliberation, that, by some 
accident, she had been turned into a chicken-cock; 
but, as such; she behaved with propriety. She 
flapped her wings with prodigious effect—so—so— 
so—and, as for her crow, it was delicious! Cock-a- 
doodle-doo !—cock-a-doodle-doo !— cock-a-doodle-de- 
doo-doo-dooo-do-0-0-0-0-0-0 !” 

** Madame Joyeuse, I will thank you to behave 
yourself!” here interrupted our host, very angrily. 
‘“You can either conduct yourself as a lady should 
do, or you can quit the table forthwith—take your 
choice.” 

The lady, (whom I was much astonished to hear 
addressed as Madame Joyeuse, after the description 
of Madame Joyeuse she had just given,) blushed up 
to the eye-brows, and seemed exceedingly abashed 
at the reproof. She hung down her head, and said 
not a syllable in reply. But another and younger 
lady resumed the theme. It was my beautiful girl of 
the little parlor! 

‘*Oh, Madame Joyeuse was a fool!” she exclaimed; 
‘‘but there was really much sound sense, after all, in 
the opinion of Eugenie Salsafette. She was a very 
beautiful and painfully modest young lady, who 
thought the ordinary mode of habiliment indecent, 
and wished to dress herself, always, by getting out- 
side, instead of inside of her clothes. It is a thing 
very easily done, after all. You have only to do so 
—and then so—so—so—and then so—so—so—and 
then—” 

‘*Mon dieu! Mam/’selle Salsafette!” here cried a 
dozen voicesat once. ‘‘ What are you about ?—for- 
bear !—that is sufficient!—we see, very plainly, how 
it is done !—Hold! hold!” and several persons were 
already leaping from their seats to withhold Mam’selle 
Salsafette from putting herself upon a par with the 
Medicean Venus, when the point was very effectu- 
ally and suddenly accomplished by a series of loud 
screams, or yells, from some portion of the main 
body of the chateau. 

My nerves were very much affected, indeed, by 
these yells; but the rest of the company I really 
pitied. I never saw any set of reasonable people so 
thoroughly frightened in my life. They all grew as 
pale as so many corpses, and, shrinking within their 
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seats, sat quivering and gibbering with terror, and 
listening for a repetition of the sound. It cameagain 
—louder and seemingly nearer—and then a third time 
very loud, and then a fourth time with a vigor evi- 
dently diminished. At this apparent dying away of 
the noise, the spirits of the company were immedi- 
ately regained, and all was life and anecdote as be- 
before. I now ventured to inquire the cause of the 
disturbance. 

‘A mere Jagatelle,’ said Monsieur Maillard. 
‘* We are used to these things, and care really very 
little about them. The lunatics, every now and then, 
get up a howl in concert; one starting another, as is 
sometimes the case with a bevy of dogs at night. 
It occasionally happens, however, that the concerto 
yells are succeeded by a simultaneous effort at break- 
ing loose ; when, of course, some little danger is to 
be apprehended.” 

** And how many have you in charge ?” 

* At present, we have not more than ten, alto- 
gether.” 

** Principally females, I presume ?” 

“Oh, no—every one of them men, and stout fel- 
lows, too, I can tell you.” 

“Indeed! I have always understood that the ma- 
jority of lunatics were of the gentler sex.” 

“Tt is generally so, but not always. Some time 
ago, there were about twenty-seven patients here ; 
and, of that number, no less than eighteen were 
women; but, lately, matters have changed very 
much, as you see.” 

‘* Yes—have changed very much, as you see,” here 
interrupted the gentleman who had broken the shins 
of Ma’mselle Laplace. 

‘‘ Yes—have changed very much, as you see!” 
chimed in the whole company at once. 

‘Hold your tongues, every one of you!” said my. 
host, ina great rage. Whereupon the whole com- 
pany maintained a dead silence for nearly a minute. 
As for one lady, she obeyed Monsieur Maillard to 
the letter, and thrusting out her tongue, which was 
an excessively long one, held it very resignedly, 
with both hands, until the end of the entertain- 
ment. 

“And this gentlewoman,” said I, to Monsieur 
Maillard, bending over and addressing him in a 
whisper—“ this good lady who has just spoken, and 
who gives us the cock-a-doodle-de-doo—she, I pre- 
sume, is harmless—quite harmless, eh ?” 

‘“‘ Harmless!” ejaculated he, in unfeigned surprise, 
‘“‘ why—why what can you mean?” 

“Only slightly touched?” said I, touching my 
head. ‘I take it for granted that she is not particu- 
larly—not dangerously affected, eh?” 

‘‘ Mon Diew! what ts it you imagine? This lady, 
my particular old friend, Madame Joyeuse, is as ab- 
solutely sane as myself. She has her little eccen- 
tricities, to be sure—but then, you know, all old 
women—all very old women are more or less eccen- 
tric!” 

‘To be sure,” said I—‘to be sure—and then the 
rest of these ladies and gentlemen—” 

“‘ Are my friends and keepers,” interrupted Mon- 
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sieur Maillard, drawing himself up with hauteur— 
‘my very good friends and assistants.” 

‘* What! all of them?” I asked—* the women and 
all?” 

“* Assuredly,” he said—‘‘ we could not do at all 
without the women; they are the best lunatic-nurses 
in the world; they have a way of their own, you 
know; their bright eyes have a marvellous eflect ;— 
something like the fascination of the snake, you 
know.” 

“ To be sure,” said I—‘ to be sure! They behave 
a little odd, eh ?—they are a little gueer, eh ?—do n’t 
you think so?” 

“Odd !—queer!—why, do you really think so? 
We are not very prudish, to be sure, here in the 
South—do pretty much as we please—enjoy life, and 
all that sort of thing, you know—” 

‘To be sure,” said I—“ to be sure.” 

‘** And then, perhaps, this Clos de Vougedt is a little 
heady, you know—a little strong—you understand, 
eh?” 

** To be sure,” said I—‘to be sure. By the bye, 
monsieur, did I understand you to say that the system 
you have adopted, in place of the celebrated sooth- 
ing system, was one of very vigorous severity ?” 

*“By no means. Our confinement is necessarily 
close; but the treatment—the medical treatment, I 
mean—is rather agreeable to the patients than other- 
wise.” 

** And the new system is one of your own inven- 
tion?” 

‘* Not altogether. Some portions of it are referable 
to Professor Tarr, of whom you have, necessarily, 
heard ; and, again, there are modifications in my plan 
which Iam happy to acknowledge as belonging of 
right to the celebrated Fether, with whom, if I mis- 
take not, you have the honor of an intimate acquaint- 
ance.” 

**T am quite ashamed to confess,” I replied, “that 
I have never even heard the name of either gentle- 
man before.” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated my host, drawing 
back his chair abruptly, and uplifting his hands. ‘I 
surely do not hear you aright! You did not intend 
to say, eh? that you had never heard either of the 
learned Doctor Tarr, or of the celebrated Professor 
Fether ?” 

“T am forced to acknowledge my ignorance,” I 
replied; ‘but the truth should be held inviolate 
above all things. Nevertheless, I feel humbled to 
the dust, not to be acquainted with the works of 
these no doubt extraordinary men. I will seek out 
their writings forthwith, and peruse them with de- 
liberate care. Monsieur Maillard, you have really— 
I must confess it—you have really made me ashamed 
of myself!” 

And this was the fact. 

“Say no more, my good young friend,” he said 
kindly, pressing my hand—* join me now in a glass 
of Sauterne.” 

We drank. The company followed our example, 
without stint. They chatted—they jested—they 
laughed—they perpetrated a thousand absurdities— 





the fiddles shrieked—the drum row-de-dowed—the 
trombones bellowed like so many brazen bulls of 
Phalaris—and the whole scene, growing gradually 
worse and worse, as the wines gained the ascend- 
ancy, became at length a sort of Pandemonium in 
petto. In the mean time, Monsieur Maillard and my- 
self, with some bottles of Sauterne and Vougeét be- 
tween us, continued our conversation at the top of 
the voice. A word spoken in an ordinary key stood 
no more chance of being heard than the voice of a 
fish from the bottom of Niagara Falls. 

** And, sir,” said I, screaming in his ear, “ you 
mentioned something, before dinner, about the dan- 
ger incurred in the old system of soothing. How is 
that ?” ? 

“ Yes,” he replied, ‘ there was, occasionally, very 
great danger, indeed. There is no accounting for the 
caprices of madmen ; and, in my opinion, as well as 
in that of Doctor Tarr and Professor Fether, it is 
never safe to permit them to run at large unattended. 
A lunatic may be ‘soothed,’ as it is called, for a time, 
but, in the end, he is very apt to become obstreperous. 
His cunning, too, is proverbial, and great. If he has 
a project in view, he conceals his design with a 
marvelous wisdom; and the dexterity with which 
he counterfeits sanity, presents, to the metaphysician, 
one of the most singular problems in the study of 
mind. When a madman appears thoroughly sane, 
indeed, it is high time to put him in a straight- 
jacket.” 

‘“‘ But the danger, my dear sir, of which you were 
speaking—in your own experience—during your 
control of this house—have you had practical rea- 
son to think liberty hazardous, in the case of a luna- 
tic?” 

‘‘ Here ?—in my own experience ?—why, I may 
say, yes. For example:—no very long while ago, 
a singular circumstance occurred in this very house. 
The ‘ soothing system,’ you know, was then in ope- 
ration, and the patients were at large. They behaved 
remarkably well—especially so—any one of sense 
mignt have known that some devilish scheme was 
brewing from that particular fact, that the fellows 
behaved so remarkably well. And, sure enough, one 
fine morning the keepers found themselves pinioned 
hand and foot, and thrown into the cells, where they 
were attended, as if they were the lunatics, by the 
lunatics themselves, who had usurped the offices of 
the keepers.” 

*“ You don’t tell meso! I never heard of any thing 
so absurd in my life ?” 

‘“‘ Fact—it all came to pass by means of a stupid 
fellow—a lunatic—who, by some means, had taken it 
into his head that he had invented a better system of 
government than any ever heard of before—of luna- 
tic government, I mean. He wished to give his in- 
vention a trial, I suppose—and so he persuaded the 
rest of the patients to join him in a conspiracy for the 
overthrow of the reigning powers.” 

** And he really succeeded?” 

“No doubt of it. The keepers and kept were soon 
made to exchange places. Not that exactly either— 
for the madmen had been free, but the keepers were 
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shut up in cells forthwith, and treated, I dm sorry to 
say, in a very cavalier manner.” 

‘* But I presume a counter revolution was soon 
effected. This condition of things could not have 
long existed. The country people in the neighbor- 
hood—visiters coming to see the establishment— 
would have given the alarm.” 

“There you are out. The head rebel was too 
cunning for that. He admitted no visiters at all— 
with the exception, one day, of a very stupid-looking 
young gentleman of whom he had no reason to be 
afraid. He let him in to see the place—just by way 
of variety—to have a little fun with him. As soon 
as he had gammoned him sutliciently, he let him out, 
and sent him about his business.” 

** And how long, then, did the madmen reign ?” 

‘Oh, a very long time, indeed—a month certainly 
—how much longer I can’t precisely say. In the 
mean time, the lunatics had a jolly season of it—that 
you may swear. They doffed their own shabby 
clothes, and made free with the family wardrobe 
and jewels.. The cellars of the chdteaw were well 
stocked with wine; and these madmen are just the 
devils that know how to drink it. They lived well, 
I can tell you.” 

‘“‘And the treatment—what was the particular 
species of treatment which the leader of the rebels 
put into operation ?” 

‘* Why, as for that, a madman is not necessarily a 
fool, as I have already observed; and it is my honest 
opinion that his treatment was a much better treat- 
ment than that which it superseded. It was a very 
capital system, indeed—simple—neat—no trouble at 
all—in fact it was delicious—it was—”’ 

Here my host’s observations were cut short by an- 
other series of yells, of the same character as those 
which had previously disconcerted us. This time, 
however, they seemed to proceed from persons 
rapidly approaching. 

‘‘ Gracious Heavens!” I ejaculated—* the lunatics 
have most undoubtedly broken loose.” 

‘I very much fear it is so,” replied Monsieur 
Maillard, now becoming excessively pale. He had 
scarcely finished the sentence, before loud shouts and 
imprecations were heard beneath the windows ; and, 
immediately afterward, it became evident that some 
persons outside were endeavoring to gain entrance 
into the room. The door was beaten with what ap- 
peared to be a sledge-hammer, and the shutters 
were wrenched and shaken with prodigious vio- 
lence. 

A scene of the most terrible confusion ensued. 
Monsieur Maillard, to my excessive astonishment, 
threw himself under the side-board. I had expected 
more resolution at his hands. The members of the 
orchestra, who, for the last fifteen minutes, had been 
seemingly too much intoxicated to do duty, now 
sprang all at once to their feet and to their instru- 
ments, and, scrambling upon their table, broke out, 
with one accord, into ‘* Yankee Doodle,” which they 
performed, if not exactly in tune, at least with an 
energy superhuman, during the whole of the up- 
roar. 


Meantime, upon the main dining-table, among the 
bottles and glasses, leaped the gentleman who, with 
such difficulty, had been restrained from leaping there 
before. As soon as he fairly settled himself, he com- 
menced an oration, which, no doubt, was a very 
capital one, if it could only have been heard. At the 
Same moment, the man with the tee-totum predilec- 
tions, set himself to spinning around the apartment, 
with immense energy, and with arms outstretched at 
right angles with his body; so that he had all the air 
of a tee-totum in fact, and knocked every body down 
that happened to get in his way. And now, too, 
hearing an incredible popping and fizzing of cham- 
pagne, I discovered, at length, that it proceeded from 
the person who performed the bottle of that delicate 
drink during dinner. And then, again, the frog-man 
croaked away as if the salvation of his soul depended 
upon every note that he uttered. And, in the midst of 
all this, the continuous braying of a donkey arose over 
all. As for my old friend, Madame Joyeuse, I really 
could have wept for the poor lady, she appeared so 
terribly perplexed. All she did, however, was to 
stand up in a corner, by the fire-place, and sing out 
incessantly, at the top of her voice, ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle- 
de-dooooooh !” 

And now came the climax—the catastrophe of the 
drama. As no resistance, beyond whooping and yell- 
ing and cock-a-doodle-ing, was offered to the en- 
croachments of the party without, the ten windows 
were very speedily, and almost simultaneously, 
broken in. But I shall never forget the emotions of 
wonder and horror with which I gazed, when, leap- 
ing through these windows, and down among us 
péle-méle, fighting, stamping, scratching, and howl- 
ing, there rushed a perfect army of what I took to be 
Chimpanzees, Ourang-Outangs, or big black baboons 
of the Cape of Good Hope! 

I received a terrible beating—after which I rolled 
under a sofa, and lay still. After lying there some 
fifteen minutes, however, during which time I listened 
with all my ears to what was going on in the room, I 
came to some satisfactory dénowement of this tragedy. 
Monsieur Maillard, itappeared, in giving me the ac- 
count of the lunatic who had excited his fellows to 
rebellion, had been merely relating his own exploits. 
This gentleman had, indeed, some two or three years 
before, been the superintendent of the establishment ; 
but grew crazy himself, and so became a patient. 
This fact was unknown to the traveling companion 
who introduced me. The keepers, ten in number, 
having been suddenly overpowered, were first well 
tarred, then carefully feathered, and then shut up in 
underground cells. They had been so imprisoned 
for more than a month, during which period Mon- 
sieur Maillard had generously allowed them not only 
the tar and feathers (which constituted his “ system’’) 
but some bread, and abundance of water. The latter 
was pumped on them daily. At length, one escaping 
through a sewer, gave freedom to all the rest. 

The ‘‘ soothing system,”’ with important modifica- 
tions, has been resumed at the chdteau ; yet I cannot 
help agreeing with Monsieur Maillard, that his own 
‘treatment’? was a very capital one of its kind. As 
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he justly observed, it was ‘simple—neat—and gave | 
no trouble at all—not the least.” 
I have only to add that, although I have searched | 


every librdry in Europe for the works of Doctor Tarr 
and Professor Fether, I have, up to the present day, 
utterly failed in my endeavors at procuring an edition. 





WALTER VON-_ DER VOGELWEIDE. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





[Walter von der Vogelweide, or Bird-Meadow, was one of the principal Minnesingers of the thirteenth century. He 
triumphed over Heinrich von Ofterdingen in that poetic contest at the Wartburg Castle, known in literary history as the 


“War of Wartburg.”] - 


VoGELWED, the Minnesinger, 
When he left this world of ours, 
Laid his body in the cloister, 
Under Wirtzburg-Minster towers. 


And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest; 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily, on his place of rest. 


Saying—“ From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long.”’ 


Thus the bard of love departed— 
And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 


Day by day, o’er tower and turret, 
In foul weather and in fair— 
Day by day, in vaster numbers, 
F locked the poets of the air. 


On the tree, whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place— 

On the pavement—on the tombstone— 
On the poet’s sculptured face— 


On the cross-bars of each window, 
On the lintel of each door— 





They renewed the War of Wartburg, 
Which the bard had fought before. 


There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 
And the name their voices uttered, 

Was the name of Vogelweid. 


Till at length the portl} abbot 
Murmured, ‘‘ Why this waste of food ? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our fasting brotherhood.” 


Then in vain o’er tower and turret, 
From the walls and. woodland nests, 

When the Minster bells rang noon-tide, 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 


Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorous round the Gothic spire, 
Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 

For the children of the choir! 


Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones ; 
And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet’s bones. 


But around the vast Cathedral, 
By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the birds repeat the legend, 

And the name of Vogelweid. 





TO MARY. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





My heart goes to your wedding, 
Mary dear! 

It shares your timid smile, 
And tender tear. 


It wreathes the orange-blossom, 
In your hair; 

It parts the silken curls, 
That cluster there. 


It sees the blush, that changes, 
On your cheek ; 





It hears the vows you murmur, 
Low and meek. 


It breathes its warmest blessing, 
On your way ; 

And prays that Heaven will watch 
Your bridal day. 
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Then think, amid the friends 
That gather near, 

My heart is at your wedding, 
Mary, dear! 
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EDITH RAY. 





BY FANNY FORESTER. 





Prry that Albums should have gone out of fashion, 
Bel. I feel like an emigrant revisiting the old home- 
stead, when I open the embossed red morocco doors, 
and read ‘‘the hand-writing on the wall.” To be 
sure, there are emigrants who have journeyed far- 
ther and been longer gone; but Change labors with 
the rapidity of second class Irish fairies, and I find 
but little as I left it. Come to our old nestling-place 
on the sofa, and let us examine some of these tributes 
from my school-mates. Those delicate little crow- 
quill touches, surmounted by the two turtle doves on 
a green sprig smaller than themselves, and unlike 
any thing that ever grew, are Edith Ray’s. I have 
her bright face before me now, as it looked when, 
despite her notions of pretty penmanship, she assumed 
her own character long enough to give that prepos- 
terous flourish to the final y; then clapped her dainty 
little hands, and laughed at her own work, as fully 
conscious of its childishness, (billing doves and all,) 
as such wiseacres as you and I, ’Bel, are this morn- 
ing. I thought the whole, especially the doves, 
miracles of prettiness then ; and, strange as it may 
seem, I am no happier since I have discovered that 
they are things to laugh at. 

Edith Ray was a joyous creature, with a heart so 
brimming over with mirthfulness, that every one 
who came into her presence caught the infection. 
She was womanly and delicate too, and yet fearless 
as a young eagle; doing whatever she purposed in 
the face of all opposition; and telling the most un- 
welcome truths, particularly when she might thus 
unmask hypocrisy, or expose any thing mean and 
cringing. Yet. every body loved her; for although 
she possessed a dangerous power, it was never 
called into exercise for the purpose of crushing; 
being kept in check by a kind and affectionate heart. 
Edith Ray, as all who saw her would be very likely 
to suppose, was an only child, and quite an heiress 
withal; so it is not strange that she should take a 
conspicuous place among the Alderbrook belles. 
The schoolmaster used to quote poetry to her, and 
bring her bouquets. Mr. Sherrill, a dashing young 
law student, was the companion of all her horse- 
back rides, and walked with her to the church-door 
every Sabbath morning, with the evident hope of one 
day handing her in very gracefully; and the doctor, 
the grocer, and a ‘‘ wild slip” of a dry goods mer- 
chant, had severally shown an interest in Mr. Ray’s 
affairs truly gratifying. Yet Edith would parody the 
schoolmaster’s verses most ludicrously to his face; 
give her gallant squire the slip whenever it suited 
her convenience; and ridicule the pretensions of the 
others outright. It is strange that the Argus-eyed 
supervisors of our little village had no suspicions as 





to the real cause of Edith’s indifference to her ad- 
mirers ; but certain it is that a pale, student-like face 
passed in and out of Mr. Ray’s door, particularly on 
rainy evenings, and at other times when gayer ones 
would not be likely to interrupt the visit, without 
exciting the least remark. Perhaps it was because 
all had decided that the widow’s son never would in- 
troduce a new mistress into the parsonage; and per- 
haps the improbability of the grave young pastor’s 
taste leading him to make such a selection. What- 
ever the cause might have been, there was certainly 
an important life-lasting secret locked fast in the 
hearts of Mr. Robson and bright Edith Ray. The 
young lovers were strikingly contrasted in outer 
seeming; but there was a rich under-current in the 
characters of both that perfectly harmonized; so 
Edith feared only for her own volatility when she 
gave her heart into another’s keeping, and the young 
pastor prayed only that he might be able to repay the 
trust. The betrothal passed, and still the secret was 
not discovered, though Edith had unconsciously as- 
sumed a gentler manner, and a sweeter expression, 
which could not fail to excite observation. 

As I said before, Edith Ray feared nothing but to 
do wrong; and her daring had been so much the sub- 
ject of remark, that she felt not a little pride in ex- 
hibiting her courage; a quality which her young 
friends took every opportunity to test. Unknown to 
her companions, however, there was one point on 
which Edith was vulnerable; she had, when a little 
child, seen her own mother stretched out in death— 
she remembered the rigid limbs, with their white 
covering, giving a fearful mystery to their half-re- 
vealed outlines—and any thing that bore the slight- 
est resemblance to such a form, inspired her with 
horror. 

It was on a fine moonlight night in midwinter, that 
a social group had assembled in Mr. Ray’s ‘parlor, 
and Edith, unlike her wont when Mr. Robson was 
present, had been the gayest of the party. As the 
evening drew to a close, Mr. Sherrill expressed a 
wish to see a book of engravings that had disappeared 
from the parlor; a desire which Edith declared such 
an evidence of improved taste, that it should be in- 
stantly gratified. She tripped lightly from the room, 
and as she disappeared we all observed that Sherrill 
crept carefully toward the door. The next moment 
a short shrill cry, followed by a low, half-choked 
sound, as of one strangling, brought us to our feet. 
With one bound poor Sherrill was in the adjoining 
apartment—but he was scarce in advance of the 
young pastor. The rest of us followed hastily, 
alarmed at, we knew not what. But we soon knew. 
Upon a long table lay extended an object covered 
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with a white cloth, with the moonbeams flickering 
over it, revealing the fearful outlines of a human 
figure with apparent certainty. Before this crouched 
young Edith Ray, with her fingers clenched in the 
masses of long hair descending on each side of her 
face, her eyes distended, and a white foam wreath- 
ing her motionless lips. 

‘* Edith! my own Edith!” whispered Robson, in a 
voice hoarse with agony. 

Edith started to her feet, and the mocking walls 
echoed her wild unnatural laugh. 

‘Look, Edith—look!” entreated Sherrill; “ it is 
nothing ;” and he shook out two or three cloaks art- 
fully arranged. ‘Nothing but these—I did, Edith— 
I did it—I put them there to scare you!” 

Edith only laughed again. 

Mr. Robson drew her arm within his own, and led 
her quietly back into the parlor; and poor Sherrill 
followed and crouched at her feet, beseeching her 
but to speak one word—only one word—just to show 
that he had not murdered her. But the stricken girl 


only twined her hair helplessly about her fingers, and 
smiled. 

Three years have rolled away, but they have 
wrought no change on the darkened spirit of Edith 
| Ray. Mr. Robson still occupies the parsonage, but 
he has grown graver, and gentler, and more spiritual 
than ever; and the young repress their smiles and 
soften their voices when he comes near—for untold 
sorrow is a sacred thing. The neighbors say that 
Parson Robson is wholly devoted to his books, and 
the care of his flock. But they make amarvel of one 
| thing. It is a great wonder to them what is the 
| attraction at poor Mr. Ray’s, that he should spend his 
, two hours there every evening. But they neversaw 
| the stricken Edith at his feet, gazing up into his face 

with an expression of childish confidence—nor heard 
her low, mournful murmur when he went away. 
| Our still young pastor is ever found among the sick 
and sorrowing; but every effort to draw him into 
, social life fails ; for the poor wreck, which clings to 
him even in her idiocy, is still borne upon his heart. 








THE LOBELIA CARDINALIS. 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





“Cull me a flower,” the Indian maid 
Unto her lover sighed— 

“Such as thy noble spirit deems 
Fit for thy chosen bride ; 

And I will wreathe it round my brow, 
When from this home I part— 

And enter to thy forest bower, 
Thy true love in my heart.”’ 


The chieftain sought through dell and glade— 
He meekly paced the sod, 

Who, with Actzon’s haughty stride, 
Had erst that region trod. 

Not now to rouse the bounding deer, 
Or scathe the eagle’s throne, 

Through these secluded depths he roved— 
His heart was love’s alone. 


He cut the rich wild rose that still 
Hung lingering ’mid the blast— 
But from its falling petals learned 
Its day of pride was past. 
He plucked the iris, deeply blue— 
The amaryllis bright— 
And stored their treasures through the day, 
But cast them forth at night. 


He bound the water-lily white, 

Amid her lustrous hair, 
_ Yet felt her black and flashing eye 

Required a gem more rare. 

At length, beside the mantling pool, 
Majestic and serene, 

He saw the proud Lobelia tower, 
In beauty, like a queen. 


That eve, the maiden’s ebon locks 
Revealed its glowing power, 

Amid the simple nuptial rites 
That graced the chieftain’s bower. 

But she, who by that stately flower 
Her lover’s preference knew, 

Was doomed, alas! in youthful bloom 
To show its frailty too. 


For ere again its scarlet spire 
Rejoiced in summer’s eye, 

She drooped amid her forest home— 
Her fount of life was dry. 

Then, as the ebbing pulse declined, 
Forth from a sacred nook, 

With swimming eye, and trembling hand, 
Her bridal wreath she took, 


And laid its withered floral bells 
Around her temples pale, 
And faintly to her maidens spake— 
For breath began to fail— 
‘¢ Should the last death-pangs shake me sore, 
For on they come with power, 
Press closer in my ice-cold hands 
My husband’s token-flower— 


‘‘ And rear the turf-mound broad and high 
To span my lowly grave, 

That naught may sever from my locks 
The gift of love he gave. 

So, when the dance of souls goes forth 
Athwart the starry plain, 

He ’ll know me by his chosen flower, 
And I’ll be his again.” 











COUSIN KATE, 


“Tr there is any thing that I detest,” said Mr. 
Davenport, a fine looking man of perhaps forty, who 
was walking hastily up and down the room evidently 
in no enviable frame of mind, “ if there is any thing 
that I detest it is an old maid. I know it is illiberal, 
unkind and ungenerous to ban any body en masse, 
but I have the same aversion to an unmarried woman 
past thirty that I have to a toad or a snake.” 

“J think they are generally very disagreeable,” 
returned his helpmate in the quiet, submissive tone 
with which she had echoed his opinions for the last 
sixteen years; “and I am sorry, Mr. Davenport, 
that your cousin, Miss Fanshaw, is coming just now, 
for Julia, poor child, will of necessity be much with 
her, and it will have a depressing effect on her youth- 
ful spirits.” 

“Must I be much with her?” exclaimed that in- 
teresting member of the Davenport family, in a tone 
which led one to suspect that she was on the verge 
of an hysterical fit of tears. ; 

“‘ Heavens and earth!” exclaimed Mr. Davenport ; 
‘‘ Heavens and earth! are you all determined to drive 
me mad?” and seizing his hat he rushed from the 
house. 

As the door closed upon him, Miss Julia’s sobs 
became alarming. ‘ Why, Julia,” exclaimed her 
mother, “‘ you cannot expect me togive up my hand- 
somest room. What if your rich Aunt Landon, or 
Mrs. Johnson, should come, and their apartment 
taken up with this musty, fusty, crusty old maid? I 
do wish your father had not so many relations,” 
sighed Mrs. Davenport. 

‘‘ What is the matter, mother?” exclaimed in a 
breath Frank and William, who just then rushed in. 
‘* What is the matter with Sis ?” 

‘Hurrah! hurrah!” cried Frank, tossing his cap 
in high glee, when informed of the subject under 
consideration. ‘“ What grand times we shall have 
tormenting her—a good-for-nothing old maid !” 

‘*T hope Julia will never be an old maid—do n’t 
you, mother?” exclaimed affectionate little Willie. 

“Tf she is, Pll turn her out of doors,” retorted 
Frank. 

“Don’t cry, Sis,” said Willie, stealing his arm 
around fair Julia’s neck, ‘‘ don’t ery—perhaps she ’II 
be pleasant.” 

This idea, which had evidently never before struck 
any of the family, silenced for a moment Miss Julia’s 
sobs. ‘No! no! she can't be,” vociferated furiously 
Master Frank, ‘‘ for she is an old maid.” 

The individual who occasioned all this hubbub, 
this much calumniated, much feared Miss Fanshaw, 
was a cousin and old flame of Mr. Davenport’s. Yes, 
from sixteen, wuen he entered college, to twenty, 
when he left it, through long vacations and still 
longer terms, aye, and for three years afterward, 
when he had completed the all absorbing and im- 
portant study of the law, had Mr. Davenport wor- 
shiped his wild, beautiful, bewitching Cousin Kate, 
thought of her, dreamt of her, till one sunny after- 





noon, in her father’s garden, an emphatic “‘ No!” had 
given the death-blow to his hopes, though not to his 
love. No! although in a fit of spite he had imme- 
diately proposed to and married his present wife, the 
prettiest simpleton in the world, still, although he 
was scarcely aware of it himself, queen over his 
affections reigned this charming remembrance, or 
rather this lovely ideal, for it was Miss Fanshaw in 
her sweet spring-time, with the dew of her youth 
upon her, Cousin Kate at seventeen, not thirty-five. 
Mr. Davenport detested old maids. Mr. Davenport 
was horrified at the idea of his dream being broken 
in upon, the romance of his life dispelled, he had 
never wished to see his Cousin Kate again, and now 
she was coming to make hima visit. As for Mrs. 
Davenport—although a very insignificant character 
in her own house, she shall have a place here—Mrs. 
Davenport had indistinct visions of a prowling, 
inquisitive, disagreeable creature, of the most di- 
minutive height, the sallowest of all possible com- 
plexions, and the feeblest of all possible voices, yet 
with this same mincing, whining voice was she to 
thwart and annoy her beyond measure. From the 
concocting of a pudding to the settling of her bill 
Miss Fanshaw would interfere. The afternoon was 
clear, bright and warm, nothing ominous of the un- 
welcome guest. Julia, who had wept herself sick, 
lay asleep on the sofa, when carriage-wheels were 
heard, and the whole family, boys and baby included, 
in an instant were onthe piazza. The steps were 
let down, and a beautiful little foot was first protruded, 
then a tall elegant figure descended, in deep mourn- 
ing, who, in the lowest, sweetest voice in the world, 
proclaimed herself to be Miss Fanshaw. Yes, 
though she had large dark, bright eyes, the most 
dazzling of complexions, the silkiest, most redundant 
of locks, this was indubitably Miss Fanshaw—aye, 
Miss Fanshaw the old maid. Mrs. Davenport was 
completely nonplussed; she had intended to be 
coolly dignified and stiffly condescending, but this 
charming apparition put all such ideas to flight; 
dumb and motionless she stood, (for the poor soul 
never could perform impromptu, her rd/e must be 
well studied) while her guest with graceful ease 
hoped that her late acceptance of her cousin’s invi- 
tation had not been malapropos—‘‘ he was her near- 
est relative,” she said, and tears filled the soft black 
eye at the remembrance of her loss; “and there 
were matters upon which she must: consult him, 
which could not be committed to pen, ink and paper.” 
Her hostess bowed and murmured something of de- 
light, pleasure, happiness, then led the way to her 
room—the grandest, nicest, best in the house, in 
spite of the possible invasion of Aunt Landon or Mrs. 
Johnson. Important and remarkable personages as 
they might be, they were not more so, it appeared, 
than this “musty, fusty, crusty old maid.” Poor 
Mrs. Davenport’s fears now took an entirely different 
direction. How should she entertain her elegant 
guest? Two full hours to tea and her lord and mas- 
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ter’s return! Simple, timid, nervous Mrs. Davenport 
hurried to the parlor after giving some directions to 
the servants, and sitting down in an agony began her 
dreaded task. 

‘** You have never been in this part of the country 
before, I believe, Miss Fanshaw ?” she asked, with a 
most praiseworthy attempt at being interesting. 

‘*No! never,” replied her guest in a cheering, en- 
couraging tone. 

‘Was not your drive fatiguing?” continued her 
interlocutor, in the same monotonous manner. 

“Oh! no,” rejoined Miss Fanshaw, with anima- 
tion, “‘ the day was so charming, and the air perfectly 
exhilarating and delightful. I enjoyed it amazingly.” 

*“How do you like our city?” said Mrs. Daven- 
port the very instant her guest had concluded her 
speech, but Miss Fanshaw did not hear her, for she 
had, sotto voce, overthrown Willie’s stock of wisdom 
by the query ‘of ‘‘ How many blue beans made five ?” 
Frank and Julia were in paroxyms of laughter at his 
perplexity, while the youngest child, seated in her 
lap, was triumphantly grasping the glossy curls, on 
the beauty and sheen of which he had been for some 
time covetously gazing. Mr. Davenport just then 
entered, and Miss Fanshaw rose hurriedly to meet 
him. Fora moment the gentleman, calm and com- 
posed as he had grown, struggled with unutterable 
emotion ; her romp with the child had sent the bright, 
rich bloom to her cheeks, her wild eyes danced with 
glee, her face absolutely glowed with animation; 
years, time, space were annihilated; it was the 
Cousin Kate of his youth, the object of a world of 
devotion, idolatry, dreams, who stood before him. It 
was but for a moment, however, he met her just as 
he should have done, courteously, although most 
gravely and kindly. As for the lady, as she had 
never participated in the feeling which excited it, 
she had not the slightest suspicion of his emotion ; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether she remembered that 
Mr. Davenport had ever been her lover—he was her 
Cousin Augustus, her mother’s sister’s child, to whom 
could she come, if notto him? The evening passed 
on wings—never was dreaded guest more courteously 
treated. She had taken them by storm—barricades fell, 
coolness and reserve vanished. She was pronounced 
in a confidential family conclave to be “ irresistible.” 

‘*You must not think of leaving us, Kate,” said 
Mrs. Davenport, some two months after that lady’s 
first appearance. . 

‘“No! indeed, not this winter,” continued Miss 
Julia, with a most entreating face, ‘“‘ we never can 
live without you, cousin.” 

«What will become of our dances and plays in 
the evening?” broke in tumultuously Master Frank. 
‘“Who will sing us whig songs and tell us funny 
stories? Oh! Cousin Kate, you are the darlingest 
old maid I ever saw—” 

‘*Frank!” exclaimed his mother and sister in an 
agony, but Miss Fanshaw laughed. 

** You will always live with us, wont you?” cried 
little Willie, giving her at the same time a hearty 
kiss. A peculiar expression passed over the lady’s 
face, and she did not answer. 





‘There are Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Williams 
coming to see you, Cousin Kate,” shouted Julia from 
the window, “‘ they are really very devoted in their 
attentions. If you’il promise me surely not to tell, 
I’ll tell you something, coz.” Miss Fanshaw gave 
the required promise. ‘‘ When you first came, they 
told Mrs. Flint, who boards at the same house, that 
they supposed, as Mr. Davenport had been exceed- 
ingly kind and hospitable to them, they must call and 
see his old maid cousin. You remember, coz, they 
came and found you so charming that they stayed 
till twelve o’clock, and the next morning appeared 
again to make a lengthy apology.’ Miss Fanshaw 
laughed, and was exceedingly polite, both to Mr. 
Donaldson and Mr. Williams, who just then entered. 
Indeed, so constant had been the visits of these two 
gentlemen, that Mrs. Davenport, good, simple soul, 
began to imagine that Miss Julia, although she had 
not made her début, had achieved a conquest. 
“Kate,” she argued, ‘is very agreeable, but they 
are perfect boys to her.”” So they were, but boys 
do occasionally very foolish things, for Miss Fan- 
shaw left the parlor one morning, after a long con- 
ference with Mr. Donaldson, looking vexed and in- 
dignant beyond measure. Mr. Davenport came 
home to dinner and met his cousin with a most pro- 
voking glance of intelligence, and accosted her with 
sundry very agreeable queries as to the purport of 
Mr. Donaldson’s visit ; light flashed through his help- 
mate’s brain, and her ideas matrimonial respecting 
her daughter vanished. As for Miss Fanshaw, she 
had what the French call a grand success, not only in 
the family of her relative, but the town in general ; 
that is—for an o/d maid! But, alas! to the conclu- 
sion which truth compels—wholly foreign to my aim 
and intention, which was to hold up spinster-hood as 
admirable, engaging, all-worthy to be embraced; to 
represent those whom even Jean Paul, the tender- 
hearted, denominates “ solitary unknown, without 
friends,” as lovable and loving—pitiful is it that truth 
compels me to deviate. On one identical sorrowful 
evening, at Mr. Davenport’s, a gentleman entered, 
Cousin Kate started, grew pale, then celestially rosy, 
her eyes being unusually prominent when she wel- 
comed the stranger, and introduced him to the rest 
of the family, indeed it was afterward remarked that 
they looked remarkably large and bright the whole 
of the evening. It was noticed, too, after this, that 
Cousin Kate had not as much time as formerly to 
employ in making fearful looking rabbits, with two 
fingers and a thumb, by way of a dismay and enter- 
tainment of the baby. She did not take as much in- 
terest in the manufacture of Frank’s kites, nor were 
comical old men in little Willie’s sketch-book as 
abundant as formerly. Furthermore, an elegant 
French-worked dress and magnificent veil were 
placed by some mysterious and remarkable agency 
in Cousin Kate’s room one evening, which Cousin 
Kate in an unaccountable freak put on the next morn- 
ing—stranger still, went to church in it—aye, and 
was married! Thirty-five, too, and such a paragon 
of an old maid! Was it not a shame? 

Mienon. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CONQUEST AND SELF CONQUEST.” 





A PRoup and stately dame was Lady Houstoun, as 
she continued to be called after the independence of 
America had rendered such titles valueless in our 
land. Sir Edward Houstoun was an English baronet, 
whose estates had once been a fit support to his 
ancient title, but whose family had suffered deeply, 
both in purse and person, by their loyalty to Charles 
the First, and yet more by their obstinate adherence 
to his bigot son, James II. By a marriage with 
Louisa Vivian, an American heiress possessed of 
broad lands and a large amount of ready money, Sir 
Edward acquired the power of supporting his rank 
with all the splendor that had belonged to his family 
in the olden time ; but circumstances connected with 
the poverty of his early years had given the young 
baronet a disgust to his own circle, which was not 
alleviated by the rapid changes effected by his newly 
acquired wealth, and he preferred returning to 
America with his young bride, and adopting her 
country as his own. Here wealth sufficient for their 
most extravagant desires was theirs—houses in New 
York, and fertile acres stretching far away from the 
city, now sweeping for many a rood the banks of 
the fair Hudson, and now reaching back into the rich 
lands that lie east of that river. When the separation 
of this country from England came, the representa- 
tive of her most loyal family, whose motto was 
‘* Dieu et mon Roi,” was found in the ranks of repub- 
lican America. He could not recognize a divine 
right in the House of Hanover to the throne of the 
Stuarts, or justify by any human _ reason the blind 
subservience of Americans to the ruinous enactments 
of an English parliament, controlled by a rash and 
headstrong minister and an imbecile king. Ten 
years after the declaration of peace Sir Edward died, 
leaving one son who had just entered his twentieth 
year. 

Young as Edward Houstoun was, he hada man’s 
decision of character, and when the question of his 
assuming his father’s title, and claiming the estates 
attached to it in England, was submitted to him, he 
replied that ‘‘ his proudest title was that of an Ameri- 
can citizen, and he would not forfeit that title to be- 
come a royal duke.” He could only therefore 
inherit his father’s personal property, consisting 
principally of plate, jewels and paintings. The 
property thus received was all which’ the young 
Edward Houstoun could call his own. All else was 


his mother’s, and though it would doubtless be his at 

her death, the Lady Houstoun was not one to relin- 

quish the reins of government before that inevitable 

hour should wrest them from her hand. She made 

her son a very handsome allowance, however, and, 
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with a higher degree of generosity than any pecuniary 
grant could evince, she never attempted to control 
his actions, suffering him to enjoy his sports in the 
country and amusements in the city without con- 
straint. The Lady Houstoun was a wise woman, as 
well as an affectionate mother. She saw well that 
her son’s independent and proud nature might be 
attracted by. kindness to move whither she would, 
while the very appearance of constraint would drive 
him in an opposite direction. On one subject he 
greatly tried her forbearance—the unbecoming levity, 
as she esteemed it, with which he regarded the big- 
wigged gentlemen and hooped and farthingaled ladies 
whose portraits ornamented their picture gallery. 
For only one of these did Edward profess the slightest 
consideration. This was that of the simple soldier 
whose gallantry under William the Conqueror had 
laid the foundation of his family fortunes and honors. 

“Dear mother,” said he one day, ‘ what proof 
have we that those other fine gentlemen and ladies 
deserved the wealth and station which, through his 
noble qualities, they obtained ?” 

‘Sir James Houstoun, my son, who devoted life 
and fortune to his king—” 

‘Pardon me, noble Sir James,” interrupted Ed- 
ward, bowing low and with mock gravity to the 


portrait, ‘‘I will place you and your stern looking | 


son there at your side next in my veneration to our 
first ancestor. Yet you showed that, like me, you 
had little value for wealth and station.” 

‘* Edward!” ejaculated Lady Houstoun, ‘in an 
accent of displeasure, ‘‘that we are willing to 
sacrifice a possession at the call of duty does not 
prove us insensible of its value.” 

*‘ Nay, mother mine, speak not so gravely, but 
acknowledge that you would be prouder of your boy 
if you saw him by his own energies winning his 
way to distinction from earth’s lowliest station, than 
you can be of him now—idler as he is.” 

‘There is no less merit, Edward, in using aright 
the gifts which we inherit, than in acquiring them. 
There is as much energy, I can assure you, demanded 
in the proper management of large estates, and the 
right direction of the influence derived from station— 
aye, often more energy, the exercise of higher 
powers, than those by which a fortunate soldier, in 
time of war, may often spring in a day from nameless 
poverty to wealth and rank.” 

The Lady Houstoun’s still fine figure was elevated 
to its utmost height as she spoke, and her datk eye 
flashed out from beneath the shadow of the deep 
borders of her widow’s cap. A stranger would have 
gazed on her with admiration, but her son turned 
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away with a slight shrug of the shoulders and a curl- 
ing lip, as he said to himself, “‘ My mother may feel 
all this, for she manages the estates, and she bestows 
the influence—while I amuse myself. Mother,” he 
added aloud, ‘‘they say there is fine sport in the 
neighborhood of the Glen, and I should like to see 
the place. I will take a party there next week, if 
you will write to your farmer to prepare the house 
for us.” 

**T will, Edward, certainly, if you desire it, but it 
has been so long since any of us were there that I 
fear you will find the house very uncomfortable.” 

‘** So much the better, if it give us a little variety in 
our smooth lives. I dare say we shall all like it very 
much. I shall, at least, and if the rest do not, they 
can come away.” 

The Glen was. a wild rural spot among the High- 
lands, where Sir Edward had delighted occasionally 
to spend a few weeks with his wife and child, and 
one or two chosen friends, in the enjoyment of 
country sports. For several years before his death 
Edward had been too much engaged in his collegiate 
studies to share these visits. During the three years 
which had passed since that event, neither Lady 
Houstoun nor her son had visited the Glen, and. it 
was not without emotion that she heard him name 
his intention of taking a party there, but she offered 
no opposition to the plan, and in little more than a 
week he was established in the comfortable dwelling- 
house there, with Walter Osgood, Philip Van Schaick 
and Peter Schuyler, companions who were. easily 
persuaded to leave the somewhat formal circles of 
the city for a few days of adventure in the country. 
They had arrived late in the night, and, wearied 
by fifteen hours’ confinement on board a small 
sloop, the visiters slept late the next morning, while 
Edward Houstoun, haunted by tender memories, was 
early awake and abroad. Standing in the porch he 
looked forth through the gray light of the early dawn 
on hill and dale and river, endeavoring to recall the 
feelings with which he had gazed on them seven 
years before. Then he was a boy of scarce sixteen, 
eager only for the holiday sport or the distinction of 
the school room—now, he stood there—a boy still, 
his heart indignantly pronounced, though he had 
numbered nearly twenty-three years. Edward 
Houstoun was beginning to wake to somewhat of 
noble scorn in viewing his own position—beginning 
to feel that*to amuse himself was an object hardly 
worthy a man’s life. Turning forcibly from such 
thoughts he sprung down the steps and pursued a 
path leading by the orchard, and through a flowery 
lane toward the dwelling of the farmer to whom the 
management of the Glen had been entrusted, first by 
Sir Edward and afterward by Lady Houstoun. The 
sun was just touching with a sapphire tint the few 
clouds that specked the eastern sky; the branches of 
the wild rose and mountain laurel, which skirted the 
lane on the right, were heavy with the dews of night, 
and the birds seemed caroling their earliest song in 
the orchard and clover field on the left, yet the 
farmer’s horses were already harnessed to the wagon, 
and through the open door of the house, Edward 


Houstoun, as he approached, caught a glimpse of 
Farmer Pye himself and his men seated at breakfast. 
As he was not perceived by them, he passed on with- 
out interrupting them to the dairy, where the good 
dame was busy with her white pails and bright pans. 
A calico bonnet with a very deep front concealed his 
approach from Mrs. Pye until he stood beside her ; 
but there was one within the dairy who saw him, 
whose coquettish movement in snatching from her 
glossy brown ringlets a bonnet of the same unbe- 
coming shape with that of Mrs. Pye, did not escape 
his observation. 

‘“ Well, now—did I ever see the like! Why, Mr. 
Edward, you've grown clean out of a body’s memory 

-—but after all nobody could n’t help knowing you, 
that ever seen your papa, good gentleman—how 
much you are like him !” 

Thus ran on Dame Pye, while Edward, except 
when compelled by a question to attend to her, was 
wondering who the fair girl could be, who was sepa- 
rated from her companion not less by the tasteful 
arrangement of her dress—simple and even coarse 
as it was in its material—and by a certain grace of 
movement, than by her delicate beauty. Her form 
was slender in proportien to its height, yet gave in 
its graceful outline promise of a development “ rich 
in all woman’s loveliness,” and her face with its 
dark starry eyes, its clear, transparent skin, and rich, 
waving curls of glossy brown, recalled so vividly to 
Edward Houstoun’s memory his favorite description 
of beauty, that he repeated almost audibly, 

‘“* One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
That waves in every glossy tress, 
Or softly lightens o’er her face, 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling place.” 

His admiration, if not audible, was sufficiently 
evident to its object—at least so we interpret her 
tremulous and uncertain movements, the eloquent 
blood which glowed in her cheeks, and the mistakes 
which at length aroused Mrs. Pye’s attention. 

** Why, Lucy! what under the sun and earth’s the 
matter with you, child? Dear—dear—to go putting 
the cream into the new milk, instead of emptying it 
into the churn! There—there—child—better go in 
now—I’ll finish—and just tell Mr. Pye that Mr. 
Edward is here,” said Mrs. Pye, fearful of some new 
accident. 

The discarded bonnet was put on with a heightened 
color, and the young girl moved rapidly yet grace- 
fully toward the house. 

‘‘T did not remember you had a daughter, Mrs. 
Pye,” said Edward Houstoun, as she disappeared. 

‘‘And I havn’t a daughter—only the two boys, 
Sammy and Isaac—good big boys they are now, and 
help their father quite some—but this girl’s none of 
mine, though I’m sure I love her most as well— 
she’s so pretty and nice, and has such handy ways, 
though what could have tempted her to put the cream 
into the new milk just now, I’m sure I can’t tell.” 

** But who is she, Mrs. Pye?” 

‘Who is she? Why, sure, and did you never 





hear of Lucy Watson? Oh! here’s Mr. Pye.” 
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Edward Houstoun was too much interested in 
learning something more of Lucy Watson, not to 
find a sufficient reason for lingering behind the 
farmer, who was impatient to be in his hay-field. 
Mrs. Pye was communicative, and he soon learned all 
she knew—that Lucy.was the daughter of a soldier 
belonging to a company commanded by Sir Edward 
Houstoun during thc war—that this soldier had re- 
ceived his death wound in defending his commander 
from a sword-cut, and that Sir Edward had always 
considered his widow and only child as his especial 
charge. The widow had soon followed her husband 
to the grave, and the child had been placed by Sir 
Edward with the wife of a country clergyman. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Merton Lucy had been as an own and 
only daughter. 

“The good old people made quite a lady of her,” 
said Mrs. Pye. ‘‘She can read and write equal to 
the parson himself, and I’ve hearn folks say that her 
*broidery and music playin’ was better than Mrs. 
Merton’s own; but,. poor thing! Mrs. Merton died, 
and still the parson begged Sir Edward to let her stay 
with him—she was all that was left now, he said— 
so Sir Edward let her stay. Mr. Merton died a year 
ago, and when Mr. Pye wrote to the lady—that’s 
your mother, Mr. Edward—about her, she said she ’d 
better come here and stay with us, and she would 
pay her board, and give her money for clothes, and 
five thousand dollars beside, whenever she should 
get married. I’m sure she’s welcome to stay, if it 
was without pay, for we all love her, but, somehow, 
it don’tseem theright place for her—and, as tomarry- 
ing, I don’t think she ’ll ever marry any body around 
her, for, kind-spoken as she is, they would n’t any of 
them dare to ask her, though they ’re all in love with 
her beautiful face.” 

In a week Edward Houstoun’s friends had grown 
weary of ruralizing—they found no longer any music 
in the crack of a fowling-piece, or any enjoyment in 
the dying agonies of the feathered tribes, and, having 
resisted all their persuasions to return with them, he 
was left alone. 

‘“‘T shall report. you as love-sick, or brain-sick, re- 
clining by purling streams, under shady groves, to 
read Shakspeare, or Milton, or Spenser, for each of 
these books I have seen you at different times put in 
your pocket, and wander forth with a most senti- 
mental air—doubtless to make love to some Nymph 
or Dryad.” 

“Make love! Ah! there, I take it, you have 
winged the right bird, Van Schaick.” 

“Tf Thad seen a decent petticoat since we took 
leave of Mynheer Van Winkle and his daughter, on 
board the good sloop St. Nicholas, I should think so, 


the truth had shone on them—that they never sup- 
posed his visits at Farmer Pye’s possessed any 
greater attraction than could be derived from the 
farmer’s details of improvements made at the Glen, 
of the increased value of lands, or the proceeds of 
the last year’s crop. They had never seen Lucy 
Watson, and how could they suspect that while the 
farmer smoked his pipe at the door, and the good 
dame bustied about her household concerns, he sat 
watching with enamored eyes the changes of a 
countenance full of intelligence and sensibility, and 
listening with charmed ears to a soft, musieal voice 
recounting, with all the simple eloquence of genuine 
feeling, obligations to the father whose memory was 
with him almost an idolatry. Still less could they 
divine that Shakspeare and Milton and Spenser were 
indeed often read beside a purling stream, and within 
the dense shadow of a grove of oak and chestnut 
trees—not to Nymph or Dryad, but to a “ mortal 
being of earth’s mould,” 


‘“¢ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For simple pleasures, harmless wiles, 
For love, blame, kisses, tears and smiles.” 

Here, one afternoon, a fortnight after the departure 
of his friends, sat Edward Houstoun with Lucy at 
his side. They had lingered till the sunlight, which 
had fallen here and there in broken and changeful 
gleams through overarching boughs, touching with 
gold the ripples at their feet, had faded into that 


F “ mellow light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies.” 

Edward Houstoun held a book in his hand, but it 
had long been closed, while he was engaged in a far 
more interesting study. He had witha delicate tact 
won his companion to speak as she had never done 
before of herself,—not of the few events of her short 
life, for these were already known to him, but of the 
influence of those events on feeling and character. 
Tenderness looked forth without disguise from the 
earnest eyes which were fastened on her, as he said, 
‘You say, Lucy, that you have found friends every 
where, have met only kindness, and yet you weep— 
you are sad.” 

**Do not think me ungrateful,” she replied. ‘I 
have indeed found friends and kindness—but these 
give exercise only to my gratitude—stronger, ten- 
derer affections I have, which no father, or mother, 
or brother or sister, will ever call forth.” 

‘* Nay, Lucy, were you not adopted by my father, 
and am I pot your brother ?” 

A glance whose brightness melted into tears was 
her only answer. 

“Fie! fie! tears again! I shall have to scold my 
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Osgood.” 

‘** At any rate, I think it would be wise to report 
our suspicions to his lady mother.” 

“Your suspicions of what—lunacy or love?” 
asked Edward Houstoun. 

‘‘A distinction without a difference—they are 
equivalent terms.” 

Thus jested his friends, and thus jested Edward 
Houstoun with them—well assured that no gleam of 


sister,” said Edward Houstoun. ‘‘ What complaint 
can you make now that I have found you a brother ?” 

Lucy laughed, but soon her face grew grave, and, 
after a thoughtful pause, she said, ‘‘I believe those 
cannot be quite happy who feel that they. have no- 
thing to do in the world. Better be the poorest 
drudge, with powers fitted to your station, than to be 
as I am, an idler—a mere looker on at the world.” 

** Why, Lucy! what else am I?” 
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“You! You, with fortune to bless, and influence 
to guide hundreds! What are you? God’s repre- 
sentative to your less fortunate fellow creatures— 
the steward of his bounty. Oh! beware, that you 
use your gifts faithfully.” 

Lucy spoke solemnly, and it was with no light 
accent that Edward Houstoun replied—‘ You mis- 
take, Lucy—you mistake—I am. in truth no less an 
idler than yourself—a looker on, with no part in the 
game of life. To the Lady Houstoun belong both the 
fortune and the influence.” A mocking smile had 
risen to his lip, but, as he caught her look of surprise, 
it passed away, leaving a gentle gravity in its place, 
while he continued—‘ Do not think I mean to com- 
plain of my mother, Lucy. She has been ever affec- 
tionate and indulgent to me. She leaves me no want 
that she can perceive. My purse is always full, and 
my actions unrestrained. I suppose I ought to be 
happy.” 

‘** And are you not happy?” 

‘No, Lucy, no! There has long been a vague 
restlessness and dissatisfaction about me—and, now, 
your words have thrown light on its cause. I am 
weary of the perpetual holiday which life has been 
to me since I left the walls of a college. I want to 
be doing—I want an object—something for which to 
strive and hope and fear—what shall it be, Lucy ?” 

“T have heard Mr. Merton say that no one could 
choose for another his aims in life, but were I choos- 
ing for myself, it should be something that would 
connect me with the minds of others—something by 
which I could do service to their spiritual beings. 
Were Ia man, I should like to write books—such 
books as would give counsel and comfort to erring 
and sad hearts—” 

Edward Houstoun shook his head—* Even had I 
an author’s gifts, Lucy, that would not do for me— 
I must have action in my life—” 

** What say you to the pulpit ?” 

‘* The noblest of all employments, Lucy—but it is 
a heavenly employment, and needs a heavenly spirit. 
I would not dare to think of that. Try again—” 

“The law? Ah! now I see I have chosen rightly 
—you will be a lawyer—a great lawyer, like Mr. 
Patrick Henry.” 

“You have spoken, Lucy—and I will do my best 
to fulfill your prophecy. I may not be a Patrick 
Henry—two such men belong not to one age—but I 
may at least hew out for myself a place among men, 
where I may stand with a man’s freedom of thought 
and action. The very decision has emancipated me 
—has emboldened me to speak what a moment since 
I scarce dared to think—nay, turn not from me, be- 
loved—oh how passionately beloved! Life has now 
its object for me, Luey—your love—for that I will 
strive—hope—whisper me that I need not fear—that 
when I have a right to claim my bride—” 

When Edward Houstoun commenced this passion- 
ate apostrophe, he had clasped Lucy in his arms, and, 
overcome by his emotions and her own—forgetting 
all but his love—conscious only of a bewildering joy 
—she had rested for one instant on his bosom. It 
was but for one instant—the next, struggling from 





his arms, she started to her feet, and stood leaning 
against the trunk of the tree that overshadowed them, 
with her face hidden by her clasped hands. He rose 
and drew near, saying, in low, tremulous tones— 
‘*Lucy, what means this?” 

‘*Mr. Houston,” she exclaimed, removing her 
hands from her face, and wringing them in passionate 
sorrow—‘ how could you speak those words ?” 

‘* Wherefore should I not speak them—are they so 
terrible to you, Lucy ?” 

“Can they be otherwise, since they must separate 
us forever? Think you the Lady Houstoun would 
endure that the creature of her bounty should become 
the wife of her son?” 

*““T asked, Lucy, that you would promise to be 
mine when-I had won a right to act independently of 
the Lady Houstoun’s opinions.” 

‘Has a son ever a right to act independently of a 
mother ?” 

** Is the obedience of a child to be exacted from a 
man? Is his happiness ever to be at the mercy of 
another’s prejudices? Does there never come a 
period when he may be permitted to judge for him- 
self?” | 

Edward Houstoun spoke with indignant em- 
phasis. 

‘** Look not so sternly—speak not so angrily,” ex- 
claimed Lucy. ‘I cannot answer your questions— 
but my obligations, at least, are irreversible—they 
belong to the irrevocable past, and while I retain their 
memory I can never—” 

‘“* Hush—hush, Lucy! you will drive me mad. Is 
my happiness of less value in your eyes than the few 
paltry dollars my mother has expended for you?” 

‘* Shall I, serpent-like, sting the hand that has fed 
me? No! no! would I had never heard those words. 
We were so happy—you will be happy again—but I 
—leave me, I pray you, for we must part now and 
forever—oh ! leave me.” 

“No, Lucy, we will never part—I will never 
leave you.” 

He wrapped his arms around her, and overcoming 
her feeble resistance drew her again to his side and 
pressed his lips to hers. At that touch, Lucy roused 
herself, and with a wild, half-frenzied effort breaking 
from him, she rushed rapidly, blindly forward. He 
would have followed her, but stumbling against the 
root of a tree, before he could recover himself she 
was at the outskirts of the wood, in sight of the farm- 
house, and though he might overtake he could not 
detain her. He returned home, not overwhelmed 
with disappointment, but with joy throbbing at his 
heart, and hope beaming in his eyes. Lucy loved 
him—of that he felt assured—and bucklered by that 
assurance he could stand against the world. Life 
was before him—a life not of sickly pleasures and 
ennut breeding indolence—but a life of contest and 
struggle and labor, perhaps even of exhausting labor, 
yet a life which should awaken and discipline his 
powers; a life of victory and of repose—sweet be- 
cause won with effort—a life to which Lucy’s love 
should give its crowning joy. Such are youth’s 
dreams. In his case these dreams were somewhat 
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rudely dispelled by a summons from his mother’s 
physician. Lady Houstoun was ill—very ill—he 
must not delay, said the physician; and he did not; 
yet a hastily penciled line told that even at this 
moment Lucy was not forgotten--it was a farewell 
which breathed love and faith and hope. 

On Edward Houstoun’s arrival in New York, he 
found his mother already recovering from the acute 
attack which had endangered her life and occasioned 
his recall. He soon unfolded to her his new views 
of life, and the career which he had marked out for 
himself. New views indeed—new and incompre- 
hensible to Lady Houstoun! She saw not that the 
life of indulgence, the perpetual gala-day, which she 
anticipated for her son, would have condemned him 
to see his highest powers dwindle away. and die in 
the lethargy of inaction, or to waste in repinings 
against fate those energies given to command suc- 
cess. Time moderated her astonishment, and quiet 
perseverance subdued her opposition—subdued it the 
more readily, perhaps, from the knowledge that her 
son could accomplish his designs without her aid, 
by turning into money the plate, jewels and pictures 
received from his father. Edward Houstoun’s first 
act, after securing the execution of his designs, was 
to inform Lucy of the progress he had made. His 
own absence from New York at this time would have 
excited his mother’s surprise, and might have aroused 
her suspicions, but the haste with which he had left 
the Glen furnished him with a plausible excuse for 
sending his own man to look after clothing, books, 
&c., that had been forgotten, and by him a letter 
could, he knew, be safely sent. 

A few days brought back to him his own letter, 
with the intelligence that Lucy had left Farmer Pye’s 
family. Where she was gone, they could not or 
would not tell. Setting all fears at defiance, he went 
himself to the Glen—he sounded and examined and 
cross-examined every member of the farmer's family; 
but in vain were his efforts. He only learned that 
she had declared her intention of supporting herself 
by her own exertions, instead of continuing depend- 
ent on the Lady Houstoun—that she had returned the 
lady’s last donation, through the farmer, with many 
expressions of gratitude, and that she had left home 
for the house of an acquaintance in New York, from 
whom she hoped to receive advice and assistance in 
the accomplishment of her intentions. She had 
mentioned neither the name nor place of residence 
of this friend, and though she had written once to the 
good farmer, she had only informed that she had 
found a home and employment, without reference to 
any person or place. Edward asked to see the letter 
—it was brought, but the post-mark told no secret—it 
was that of the nearest post-town, and the farmer open- 
ing the letter showed that Lucy had said she had re- 
quested the bearer to drop it into that office. Who that 
bearer was none knew. Bitter was the disappointment 
of Edward Houstoun. A beautiful vision had crossed 
his path; had awakened his noblest impulses, kindled 
his passionate devetion, and then vanished forever. 
But she had left ineradicable traces of her presence. 
His awakened energies, his passionate longings, his 
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altered life, all gave assurance that she had been— 
that the bright ideal of womanly beauty and tender- 
ness and gentleness and firmness which lived in his 
memory was no dream of fancy. He anticipated 
little pleasure now from the pursuits on which he 
had lately determined, but his pride forbade him to 
relinquish them, and when once they had been com- 
menced, finding in mental occupation his Lethe, he 
abandoned himself to them with all his accustomed 
ardor. 

Two years passed away with Edward Houstoun in 
the most intense intellectual action, and in death-like 
torpor of the affections. From the last his mother 
might have saved him, had not her want of sympathy 
with her pursuits occasioned a barrier of reserve and 
coolness to arise between them fatal to her influence. 
During this time no token of Lucy’s existence had 
reached him, and it was with such a thrill as might 
have welcomed a visitant from the dead, that, one 
morning as he left his own house to proceed to the 
office in which he pursued his studies, he saw before 
him at the distance of a block, yet without any inter- 
vening object to interrupt his view of her, a form 
and face resembling hers, though thinner and paler. 
The lady was approaching him, with slow and 
languid steps, but as her eyes were fixed upon the 
ground she did not perceive him, and just as his 
throbbing heart exclaimed “It is Lucy,” and he 
sprang forward to greet her, she entered a house and 
the door closed on her. The inmates of that house 
were but slightly known to him, having only lately 
moved into the street, yet he hesitated not an instant 
in ringing the bell, and inquiring of the servant who 
presented himself at the door for Miss Watson. 

‘‘ Miss Watson, sir?” repeated the man, ‘ there is 
no such person living here.” 

“‘ She may not live here, but I saw her enter your 


door, and I wish to speak to her.”” At this moment 


Lucy crossed the hall at its further end, and he sprang 
forward, exclaiming, ‘‘ Lucy—Miss Watson—thank 
Heaven I see you once more !” 

A slight scream from Lucy and the tremor which 
shook her frame showed her recognition of him. 
She leaned for an instant against the wall, too faint 
for speech or action, while he clasped her hand in 
his; but a voice broke in upon his raptures and her 
agitation—a sharp, angry voice, coming from a lady 
who, leaning over the banister of the stairs, had seen 
and heard all that was passing below. 

** Lucy—Lucy—come up here—I am waiting for 
you—this is certainly very extraordinary conduct— 
very extraordinary indeed.” 

‘* You shall not go,” said Edward Houstoun, while 
the red blood flushed to his brow, at the thought that 
his Lucy could be thus ordered. Lucy’s face glowed 
too, and there was a proud flash from her eye, yet 
she resisted his efforts to detain her, and when he 
placed himself before her to prevent her leaving him, 
she opened a door near her, and, though he followed 
her quickly through it, he was just in time to see her 
rushing up a private staircase. He would not leave 
the house without an interview, and going into one 
of the parlors he rang the bell and requested to see 
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Mrs. Blakely, the lady of the house. She came, 
looking very haughty and very angry. He apologized 
for his intrusion, but expressed a wish to see a young 
lady, Miss Watson, who was, he perceived, under 
her care. With a yet haughtier air, Mrs. Blakely 
replied, ‘‘I am not acquainted with any young lady 
of the name of Watson. Lucy Watson—the girl 
whom you met in the hall just now—is my seamstress. 
If you wish to see her, I wil! send her down to you, 
though I do not generally allow my servants to re- 
ceive their visiters here.” 

‘*T shall be happy to see her wherever you please,” 
was Edward Houstoun’s very truthful reply. ' 

Mrs. Blakely left him and he stationed himself at 
the door to watch for Lucy—minutes, which seemed 
to him hours, passed and she came not. At length, 
as he was about to ring the bell again, steps were 
heard approaching; he turned quickly, but it was 
not Lucy. The girl who entered handed him a sealed 
note. He tore it open and read—‘‘I dare not see 
you. When you receive this I shall have left the 
house, and, as none know whither I have gone, 
questions would be useless.” 

In an instant he was in the street, looking with 
eager eyes hither and thither for some trace of the 
lost one. He looked in vain, yet he went toward his 
office with happier feelings than he had long known. 
He knew now where Lucy was, and a thousand ex- 
pedients suggested themselves, by which he could 
not fail to see her. If he could only converse with 
her for a few minutes, he was assured he could pre- 
vail on her to leave her present position, of which 
he could not bear to think for a moment. His heart 
swelled, his brow flushed, whenever the remem- 
brance of that position flashed upon his mind, yet he 
never for an instant regarded it as changing his re- 
lations with Lucy, or lessening his desire to call her 
his. He recollected with pleasure two circumstances 
which had scarcely been marked at the moment of 
their occurrence. The man who had opened the 
door to him, when he saw him spring forward to 
meet Lucy, had exclaimed ‘‘ Oh! it was Miss Lucy 
you meant, sir;” and the girl who handed the note 
had said, “‘ Miss Lucy has gone out, sir.” It was 
evident she was not regarded by the servants as one 
of themselves—she had not been degraded by asso- 
ciation with menials. This was true. Lucy had 
made such separation on her part an indispensable 
necessity, and Mrs. Blakely had been too sensible of 
the value of one possessing so much taste and skill 
in all feminine adornments to hesitate about com- 
plying with her demand. This lady was one of the 
nouveaux riches, who occupied her life in scheming 
to attain a position to which neither birth nor educa- 
tion entitled her. The brightest dream connected 
with her present abode had been that its proximity 
to Lady Houstoun’s residence might lead to an ac- 
quaintance with one of the proudest of that charmed 
circle in which Mrs. Blakely longed to tread. 
Hitherto this had proved a dream indeed, but Edward 
Houstoun’s incursion into her domain, and the de- 
velopments made by it, might, she thought, with a 
little address, render it a reality. It was with this 





purpose that she sent a note to Lady Houstoun, re- 
questing an interview with her ona subject deeply 
connected with the honor of her family and the hap- 
piness of her son. Immediately on despatching this 
note, the servants were ordered to uncover the furni- 
ture in the drawing-room, while she herself hastened 
to assume her most becoming morning dress. Her 
labors were fruitless. ‘Lady Houstoun would be 
at home to Mrs. Blakely till noon,” was the scarcely 
courteous reply to her carefully worded note. It 
was an occasion on which she could not afford to 
support her pride, and she availed herself of the per- 
mission to call. 

The interview between Lady Houstoun and Mrs. 
Blakely would have been an interesting study to the 
nice observer of character. The efforts on the part 
of the one lady to be condescending, and on that of 
the other to be dignified, were almost equally suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Blakely had seldom felt her wealth of 
so little consequence as in the presence of her com- 
manding yet simply attired hostess, and Lady Hous- 
toun had never been more disposed to assert the 
privileges of her rank, than when she heard that her 
son had forgotten his own so far as to visit on terms 
of equality—nay, if Mrs. Blakely was to be believed, 
positively to address in the style of a lover—a seam- 
stress—the seamstress of Mrs. Blakely. 

“This is very painful intelligence to me, Mrs. 
Blakely—of course, you must be aware that Mr. 
Houstoun could only have contemplated a temporary 
connection with this girl. Ido not fear that in his 
most reckless moment he could have thought of such 
a mésalliance—but this young woman must be saved 
—she was a protégée of Sir Edward Houstoun, and 
for his sake must not be allowed to come to harm— 
may I trouble you to send her to me?” 

The request was given very much in the style of a 
command. Mrs. Biakely would not confess that she 
had great doubts of her power to comply with it, but 
this would have been sufficiently evident to any one 
who had marked the uncertain air and softened tone 
with which Lady Houstoun’s wishes were made 
known to Lucy. Indignant as she was at Mrs. 
Blakely’s impertinent interference, Lucy scarcely 
regretted Lady Houstoun’s acquaintance with her 
son’s feelings. We do not know that far below all 
those acknowledged impulses leading her to comply 
with the lady’s request, there did not lie some 
romantic hope that influences were astir through 
which 

“ Pride might be quelled and love be free,”’ 
but this she did not whisper even to her own heart. 

** Better that the lady should know all—she will 
act both wisely and tenderly—perhaps, for her son’s 
sake, she will aid me to leave New York.” Such 
was the only language into which she allowed even 
her thought silently to form itself. 

Arranging her simple dress with as much care as 
if she were about to meet her lover himself, Lucy 
set out for her interview with Lady Heustoun. She 
had but a short distance to traverse, but she lingered 
on her way, oppressed by a tremulous anxiety. She 
was apprehensive of she knew not what or where- 
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fore—for again and again her heart acquitted her of 
all blame. At length she is at the door—it opens, 
and, with a courtesy which the servants of Mrs. 
Blakely never show to the visiter who comes without 
carriage or attendants, she is ushered into the presence 
of Lady Houstoun. The lady fixes her eyes upon 
her as she enters, bows her head slightly in acknow- 
ledgement of her courtesy, and says coldly, “ You 
are the young woman, I suppose, whom Mrs. Blakely 
was to send me?” 

Lucy paused for a moment, to still the throbbing of 
her heart, before she attempted to reply. The thought 
flashed through her mind, ‘‘ I am a womanand young, 
and therefore she should pity me’’—but she answered 
in a low, sweet, tremulous tone—‘‘I am the Lucy 
Watson, madam, to whom Sir Edward Houstoun 
was so kind.” . 

At that name a softer expression stole over the 
Lady Houstoun’s face, and she glanced quickly at a 
portrait hanging over the ample fireplace, which re- 
presented a gentleman of middle age, dressed in the 
uniform of a colonel of the American army. As she 
turned her eyes again on Lucy, she saw that hers 
were fastened on the same object. 

** You have seen Sir Edward?” she said in gentle 
tones. 

Seen him, lady !—I loved him—oh how dearly !” 

“Honored him would be. a more appropriate ex- 
pression.” 

“T loved him, lady—we are permitted to love our 
God,” said Lucy firmly. 

Lady Houstoun’s brow grew stern again—‘‘ And 
from this you argue, doubtless, that you have a right 
to love his son.” 

Lucy’s pale face became crimson, and she bent her 
eyes to the ground without speaking—the lady con- 
tinued—‘‘I scarcely think that you could yourself 
have believed that Edward Houstoun intended to dis- 
honor his family by a legal connection with you.” 

The crimson deepened on Lucy’s face, but it was 
now the flush of pride, and raising her head she met 
Lady Houstoun’s eyes fully as she replied—‘‘ I could 
not believe that he ever designed to dishonor himself 
by ruining the orphan child of him who died in his 
father’s defence.” 

‘And you have intended to avail yourself of his 
infatuation. The menial of Mrs. Blakely would be 
a worthy daughter, truly, of a house which has 
counted nobles among its members.” 

“If I have resisted Mr. Houstoun’s wishes—sepa- 
rated myself from him, and resigned all hope of even 
looking on his face again, it has not been from the 
slightest reverence for the nobility of his descent, 
but from self respect, from a regard to the nobleness 
of my own spirit. I had eaten of your bread, lady, 
and I could not do that which might grieve you—yet 
the bread which had cost me so much became bitter 
to me, and I left the home you had provided to seek 
one by my own honest labors. I have earned my 
bread, but not as a menial—not in the companionship 
of the vulgar—and this Mrs. Blakely could have told 
you.” 

“Tf your determination was, as you say, to sepa- 





rate yourself from Mr. Houstoun, it is unfortunate that 
you should have taken up your residence so near us.” 
’ “T knew not until this morning that I was near you.” 

“If you are sincere in what you say you will have 
no objection now to leave New York.” 

“‘T have no objection to go to any place in which I 
can support myself in peace.” 

‘‘As to supporting yourself, that is of no conse- 
quence. I will—” 

“Pardon me, Lady Houstoun, it is of the utmost 
consequence to me. I cannot again live a dependent 
on your bounty.” 

“What can you do? Has your education been 
such that you can take the situation of governess ?” 

‘‘Mr. Merton was a highly educated man, and 
Mrs. Mertonan accomplished woman—it was their 
pleasure to.teach me, and mine to learn from them.” 

“Accomplished! There stands a harp which has 
just been tuned by a master for a little concert we are 
to have this evening. Can you play on it?” 

Lucy drew the instrument to her and played an 
overture correctly, yet with less spirit than she would 
have done had her fingers trembled less. 

Can you sing ?” 

Elevated above all apprehension by the indignant 
pride which this cold and haughty questioning aroused, 
Lucy changed the music of the overture for a touch- 
ing air, and sang, with a rich, full voice, a single 
stanza of an Italian song. 

“Ttalian! Do you understand it?” 

*T have read it with Mr. Merton.” 

“This is fortunate. I have been for weeks in 
search of a governess for a friend residing in the 
country. I will order the carriage and take you 
there instantly—or stay—return home and put un 
your clothes. I will send a coach for you.” 

Again Lucy had vanished from Edward Houstoun’s 
world, nor could his most munificent bribes, nor 
most active cross-examination win any other informa- 
tion from Mrs. Blakely’s household, than that ‘ Miss 
Lucey went away in a carriage”—a carriage whose 
description presented a fac simile of every hackney- 
coach. Spite of all her precautions, he suspected his 
mother; to his consciousness of her want of sym- 
pathy with his pursuits, was added a deep sense of 
injury, and his heart grew sterner, his manner colder 
and more reserved than ever. Two years more were 
passed in his studies, and a third in the long delays, 
the fruitless efforts which mark the entrance on any 
career of profitable exertion. During all this time, 
Lady Houstoun was studious to bring around him the 
loveliest daughters of atfluence and rank. Graceful 
forms flitted through her halls, and the music of sweet 
voices and the gay laughter of innocent and happy 
hearts were heard within her rooms, but by all their 
attractions Edward Houstoun was unmoved. Cour- 
teous and bland to all, he never lingered by the side 
of one—no quick flush, no flashing beam told that 
even for a passing moment his heart was again awake. 
Could it be that from all this array of loveliness he 
was guarded by the memory of her who had stamped 
the impress of herself on his whole altered being? 
If the gratification of the man’s sterner ambition 
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could have atoned for the disappointment of the 
youth’s dream of love, the shadow of that memory 
would have passed from his life. Step by step he had 
risen in the opinions of men, and at length one of the 
most profound lawyers of the day sought his asso- 
ciation with himself in a case of the most intense in- 
terest, involving the honor of a lovely and much 
wronged woman. His reputation out of the halls of 
justice had already become such that many thronged 
the court to hear him. Gallant gentlemen and fair 
ladies looked down on him from the galleries—but 
far apart from these, in a distant corner, sat one 
whose tall form was enveloped in a cloak, and whose 
face was closely veiled. Beneath that cloak throbbed 
a mother’s heart, and through that veil a mother’s 
eyes sought the face she loved best on earth. He 
knew not she was there, for she rarely now asked a 
question respecting his engagements, or expressed 
any interest in his movements, yet how her ears 
drank in the music of his voice, and her eyes flashed 
back the proud light that shone in his. As she 
listened to his delineation of woman’s claims to the 
sympathy and the defence of every generous heart, 
as she heard his biting sarcasm on the cowardly 
nature that, having wronged, would now crush into 
deeper ruin his fair client, as she saw kindling eyes 
fixed upon him, and caught, when he paused for a 
moment exhausted by the rush of indignant feeling, 
the low murmur of admiring crowds, how she longed 
to cry aloud, ‘‘ My son—my son!” He speaks again. 
Higher and higher rises his lofty strain, bearing along 
with it the passions of the multitude. He ceases— 
and, as if touched by an electric shock, hundreds 
spring at once to their feet. The emphatic “ Silence” 
of the venerable judge hushes the shout upon their 
lips, but the mother has seen that movement, and, 
bursting into tears of proud, triumphant joy, she finds 
her way below, and is in the street before the verdict 
which his eloquence has won has been pronounced. 

Edward Houstoun had fitted up a room in his 
mother’s house as a study, and over his accustomed 
seat hung his father’s portrait. To that room he went 
on his return from the scene we have described. 
Beneath the portrait stood one who seldom entered 
there. She turned at the opening of the door—the 
lip, usually so firmly compressed, was quivering with 
emotion, and those stern eyes were full of tears. She 
advanced to him, drew near and resting her head 
upon his shoulder whispered, ‘‘I, too, am a woman 
needing tenderness—shut not your heart against me, 
my son, for without you I am alone in the world.” 

The proud spirit had bent, the sealed fountain was 
opened, and, as he clasped his arms around her, the 
tears of mother and son mingled—but amidst the joy 
of this reunion Edward Houstoun felt more deeply 
than he had done for long months the desolation that 
had fallen on his life. His heart had been silent—it 
now spoke again and sad were its tones. 

It issummer. The courts are closed, and all who 
can are escaping from the city’s heat to the cool, re- 
freshing shades of the country. Wo to those who 
remain! The pestilence has stretched her wings 
over them. The shadow and the silence of death has 
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fallen on their deserted streets. The yellow fever is 
in New York—introduced, it is said, by ships from 
the West Indies. Before it appeared Edward Hous- 
toun was far away. He was traveling to recruit his 
exhausted powers—to Niagara, perhaps into Canada, 
and in the then slow progress of news, he was little 
likely to be recalled by any intelligence from the city. 
His mother was one of the first who had sickened. 
And where were now the fair forms that had encir- 
cled her in health—where the servants who had 
ministered with obsequious attention to her lightest 
wish? All were fled, for no gratified vanity—no 
low cupidity, can give courage for attendance on the 
bed of one in whose breath death is supposed to lurk. 
The devotedness of love, the self sacrifice of Christian 
Charity, are the only impulses for such a deed. Yet 
over the sufferer is bending one whose form in its 
perfect development has richly fulfilled its early pro- 
mise, and whose face is more beautiful in the gentle 
strength and thoughtfulness of womanhood than it 
had been in all its early brightness. In her peaceful 
home, where the reverent love of her young pupils 
and the confidence of their parents had made her 
happy, Lucy had heard from one of Lady Houstoun’s 
terrified domestics of the condition in which she had 
been left, and few hours sufliced to bring her to her 
side. Days and nights of the most assiduous watch- 
fulness, cheered by no companionship, follow, and 
then the physician, as he stands beside his patient and 
marks her regular breathing, her placid sleep, and 
the moisture on her brow, whispers ‘‘ You have saved 
her.” 

We will not linger to describe the emotions with 
which Lady Houstoun, awaking from this long and 
tranquil slumber, exhausted, but no longer delirious, 
first recognized her nurse. At first, no doubt, painful 
recollections were aroused, but with the feebleness 
of childhood had returned much of its gentleness and 
susceptibility, and Lucy was at once so tender and so 
cheerful, that very soon her ministerings were re- 
ceived with unalloyed pleasure. 

Sickness is a heavenly teacher to those who will 
open their hearts to her. Lady Houstoun arose to a 
new life. She had stood so near to death that she 
seemed to have looked upon earth in the light of 
eternity. In that light rank and title, with all their 
lofty associations and splendid accompaniments, 
faded away, while true nobleness, the nobleness 
which dwells in the Christian precept, ‘‘ Love your 
enemies—do good to those that despitefully use you,”’ 
stood out in all its beauty and excellence. 

As soon as Lady Houstoun could be removed with 
safety, she went, by the advice of her physician, to 
her country seat. Lucy would now have returned to 
her pupils—she feared every day lest Edward Hous- 
toun should appear, and a new contest be necessary 
with his feelings and her own—but Lady Houstoun 
still pleaded her imperfectly restored health as reason 
for another week’s delay, and Lucy could not resist 
her pleadings. 

It was afternoon, and Lucy sat in the library, which 
was in the rear of the house, far removed from its pub- 
lic entrance. Spenser’s Faery Queen was in her hand, 
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but she had turned from its witching pages to gaze 
upon the title page, on which was written, in Edward 
Houstoun’s hand, ‘‘ June 24th, 17—.” It was the day, 
as Lucy well remembered, on which he had first re- 
vealed his love, and chosen his career in life. She 
was aroused from her reverie by Lady Houstoun’s 
entrance. As she held the door open the bright sun- 
light from an opposite window threw a shadow on 
the floor which made Lucy’s heart throb painfully. 





She looked eagerly forward—a manly form entered 
and stood before her. She could not turn from the 
pleading eyes which were fixed with such intense 
earnestness on hers. With a bewildered, half-con- 
scious air she rose from her chair. He came near 
her and extended his arms. One glance at the smiling 
Lady Houstoun showed Lucy that her interdict was 
removed, and the next instant she lay in speechless 
joy once more upon her lover’s bosom. 





THE CHIEFTAIN OF THE LAKE. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





Tue forest bowers are o’er me like a roof, 
Through which the sunlight melts in golden green, 
And sprinkles shrub and moss. Resplendent June 
Now wields the sceptre, and the earth and sky 
Are in their brightest beauty, Everywhere 

The laurels are one gorgeous mass of bloom, 
Skirting my steps, high arching overhead, 

And brightening shadowy coverts far within 
With floral glory. As I slowly wend 

Along the grassy road, displaying ruts 

Cut by the wood-cart, every delicate breeze 
Wafts the strong fragrance of the bass-wood on, 
Extracted by the dampness of the dew 

Still lingering in the hollows. Long stretched roots 
Bulge from the soft black mould and faded leaves, 
And moss stands thick upon the scattered rocks 
And trunks laid prostrate. In the open fields, 
The sun lets down its broad and brilliant sheet, 
Ripening the strawberry in the grassy depths, 
And stemming the rich wheat; its cloudless glow 
Beats on the brow, and makes the frame wax faint 
And drowsy ; but in these dim shaded vaults 
Breathes a soft coolness, gliding round each limb 
And bracing it to vigor. Glimmering light 
Before me tells an opening in the woods; 

The tall trees break away, and broadly spreads 

A glade of soft, low grass, thick spangled o’er 
With the white clover, as though flakes of snow 
Had just been showered upon it, and the air 

Is loaded with the odor. Murmurs sweet 
Announce a rill, and from a narrow cleft, 

Lined with wet moss, J] mark large glancing drops 
Falling within a shallow cup of rock, 

Whence bends a glittering streak of liquid steel, 
And forms the little snakelike runnel seen 

Only by the keen sparkle of its eye 

Amidst its ambush shrubs. But now the road 
Slants downward, and the summits of the trees 
Are seen within the valley; spaces bright 

Glitter between the wide breaks of the woods, 
Showing the lake is near ; a sudden curve 

Ends the descent, and like a plain of glass 

The waters spread before me. One green wall 
Of foliage circles the pure, lovely sheet, 
Untouched by man. A hemlock, undermined, 
Has fallen within the flood, its sloping top 
Impending o’er deep waters where the pike 
Waits for his prey. A fringe of bending grass 

Is round the margin, whilst the narrow coves 

Are covered with the lily’s broad flat leaves, 
Bristling with golden balls; with sandy tips 
Points jut into the lake, and pebbly belts 

Receive the tiny ripples as they run 

Darkening beneath the breezes. In deep gold 





The sunset smiles, suffusing the west-woods 

With a soft radiance, and upon the lake 

Gleaming in splendid hues; the whole wild scene 
Is lighted up as with a glory; sweet 

The charm of solitude on all around ; 

The world is here forgotten, and the soul 

Drinks the pure peace that faintly shadows Heaven. 


Here dwelt an aged forest chief. The last 

Of the Chihocki that once roamed these hills 

And glided o’er this water. Brave and strong 

The tribe, and the Great Spirit on their path 

Smiled long and kindly. But at length they heard 
Upon their distant hunts the crashing sound 

Of axes, and their eyes, from mountain tops, 

Lit upon smokes upceurling from the glades 

And valleys of the streams. With sickening hearts, 
They kindled their last solemn council-fire, 

Danced their last dance, and left their home forever. 
All but their chieftain. He, with fierce disdain, 
Taunted their craven spirits ; pointed stern 

To the green mounds that held their fathers’ ashes, 
And then, with hand uplifted to the sky, 

And his broad front reared proudly to their look, 
Swore by Manitto that he ne’er would leave 

The lake and forests where his infant form 

Had swung in its tree-cradle, and which saw 

His youth and manhood crowned with warrior-fame. 
They left him. Years passed by. The white men swept 
All round the lake, but left this sylvan spot 

To its unshorn and beautiful repose. 

Amidst the maple hills his rifle crashed, . 
Within the alder coverts Jurked his traps, 

And o’er the waters of the lake his spear 

Gleamed for its spoil. The casual hunter saw 

His withered figure stealing through the woods, 
And the trim fisher from the neighboring town 
Marked, as reclined he, weary, in his tent, 

The Indian’s deep-red torch upon the lake, 
Gleaming amidst the dark and sultry night 

Like some fierce monster’s eye. At length his form 
Bent with time’s heavy burthen, and he looked 

A hemlock slowly dying with mossed top. 

At last, one autumn eve, when every gust 

Stripped from the woods their leaves, a hunter went 
For shelter to the lowly wigwam set 

Against a rock. He raised the blanket-door, 

And found the Indian dead upon his mat. 

He bore him to a hollow in the wood 

And gave him to the earth. Since then the lake 
Has seemed deserted by its guardian spirits. 

Tender and touching was the old man’s love 

For this, his native scene. An emblem he 

Of memory clinging fondly to the past. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR.”’ 





“Sait ho!” sung the look-out at the mast-head. 

‘* Sail ho!” echoed the man at the fore. 

We all started and looked around. It was a cold, 
lowering day, and a drizzling rain shut in the horizon 
within comparitively narrow bounds. Those of us on 
deck, therefore, looked in vain for the white canvas 
of the stranger. Once I fancied that I caught sight of 
it; but a second glance proved that what I saw was 
only a breaker in the distance, whitening the dark 
and troubled sky. The captain, who had the keenest 
eye of us all, after scrutinizing the seaboard with a 
searching glance to no purpose, hailed the mast-head. 

‘* Whereaway 2” he cried. 

‘* Broad on the weather beam.” 

‘¢ What is she like ?” 

‘A frigate, I should say, Sir—and in chase.” 

‘‘ Ah!” muttered the captain involuntarily, but the 
tone was so low that only those on the quarter-deck 
heard it. 

‘* They are crowding their canvas, sir,” continued 
the look-out. 

‘All hands make sail!” shouted the captain in 
lion-like tones of command, leaping on a gun as he 
spoke. 

The sound of the boatswain’s whistle and the rush 
of the crew were simultaneous. I never saw such 
a change as those few, short, quick words of com- 
mand produced. The men had been loitering idly 
about, some skulking under the carriages, others 
dozing in the tops, and a crowd here and there re- 
lating or listening toa yarn. At the hurried conver- 
sation between the quarter-deck and the mast-head, 
they had pricked up their ears, though without chang- 
ing their positions; but now, like hounds slipped 
from the leash at the hunter’s cry, they jumped to the 
ropes, scoured up the ratlins, and the next instant 
were out on the yards, shaking our superabundant 
canvas to the breeze. 

Nor was their alacrity without cause. Every one 
remembers the terror which the appearance of the 
Argus, in the summer of 1813, occasioned on the 
coast of England, when, capturing and burning her 
prizes almost under the guns of Portsmouth, she 
spread such alarm in London that no underwriter 
would insure. With a like reckless daring to that 
displayed by the unfortunate Allen, our captain, rely- 
ing on the speed of his craft, had carried us within 
sight of Dover; and, as in the case of the Argus, by 
the time we had taken a dozen prizes, the whole 
coast was alarmed, and orders had been sent down 
by the telegraph for three fast sailing frigates to put 
to sea and capture us at every risk. The very day 
before that of which I now speak, we had received 





this alarming intelligence from a fisherman. Under 
such circumstances, had prudence been consulted, 
we would immediately have left the vicinity. But 
the captain had set his heart on the capture of a rich 
prize that was daily expected from the Baltic with a 
large amount of specie on board; and being already 
in the Straits, he resolved to dash forward, run the 
gauntlet of the fleet, and make his way back into the 
Atlantic through the German Ocean. 

The perilous nature of our position can be under- 
stood even by the landsman, who will take up a map 
and observe the extreme narrowness of the sea oppo- 
site Dover. Just in the very narrowest part of the 
Strait we were now. A strong northerly breeze was 
blowing, against which we made what headway we 
could, the spray often, however, flying to the foretop, 
so dead was the thump with which we plunged into 
the opposing seas. Consequently, when the frigate 
was discovered, we were running right into her jaws. 
To keep on was certain destruction. Our sole hope 
consisted in changing our route and retracing our 
track; but even this afforded only a slight chance 
of escape, as the sea in that direction was by this 
time thronged with cruisers. But there was no other 
resort. Each man, even to the humblest of the crew, 
knew this as well as the captain; and there was, 
consequently, a simultaneous pause, while a hundred 
eyes turned toward the quarter-deck. 

‘Ease your helm, quarter-master !” thundered the 
officer of the deck, “let go main-tack, lee braces 
and after bowlines—main-sail haul!” he added, in 
quick succession, while his orders were executed as 
if by magic. 

We had been, I have said, threshing through the 
head sea, but as the evolutions I have recorded took 
place, the ship came slowly around, the huge canvas 
flapped heavily for an instant as it lost the wind, 
and then bellying witha quick jerk filled on the other 
tack. 

‘* Let go and haul!” shouted the officer of the deck ; 
and, with a graceful and easy curtsy, like a fair girl 
entering a ball-room, our gallant little craft bowed 
over, and, taking the wind on her starboard quarter, 
ran off at the rate of nine knots an hour, the waters 
flashing and sparkling as they whirled away from her 
rudder. 

‘“« They ’ll be fleet steeds that catch us,” said a voice 
at my elbow, quoting a line of a then popular song. 

‘Not so sure of that,” I responded, on seeing a 
fellow reefer beside me. ‘‘ We are ina deuced sharp 
corner, and not a foot of room toturn in. Then it 
is getting as thick as a night-cap. Our best chance 
is to give him our heels, if we can, and get into the 
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more open channel; but if that fails, as I fear it will, 
we must hug the French coast and make one of 
Johnny Crapeau’s ports asa last resort; but before 
we can do that we may be driven on his cursed iron- 
bound shore. I can almost hear the surge booming 
on it now.” 

‘No fear of being forced into such an extremity,” 
replied my companion; “ though we are in a bit of a 
scrape,” he added, after a pause, more seriously. 
‘* My hope is that yonder frigate cannot sail as fast 
as we do: why, the little Swallow is a credit to her 
name—see how she skims along!” 

We were indeed flying over the waters with a 
wonderful velocity; and I confessed to myself I had 
never seen our ship do better. She seemed, too, as 
if conscious of her perilous situation, and resolute 
to strain every nerve in order to escape. The cap- 
tain continued to crowd on canvas, until even the 
old quartermaster at the helm began to cast uneasy 
glances up at the spars, which were now bending in 
the gale like willow wands, while the lee shrouds 
curved out to windward as a pennon when it first 
takes the wind. Once or twice I thought the masts 
would jump out. But imminent as was the danger 
of carrying away our spars, we soon saw that we 
must run the risk, if we expected to keep our own 
against our gigantic adversary ; for the look-out con- 
tinued to report that the stranger was fast gaining 
on us, and indeed the matter was soon placed beyond 
a doubt to the most skeptical, by the pursuer being 
visible from the decks. The drizzling rain, at this 
instant, cleared partially off. With the aid of our 
glasses we speedily made the stranger out to be an 
English frigate of the largest size, coming down with 
every sail drawing, and rolling the water in cataracts 
of foam before him. At the rate at which he was 
advancing he would be up with us before dark. 

‘If the wind would only lull,” I heard the lieuten- 
ant say in a whisper to his subordinate. 

But it did not lull. The elements seemed to be 
against us. Every moment we became more and 
more unable, in consequence of the increasing gale, 
to cope with our more powerful adversary. In a 
light wind I felt sure we could run away from any 
thing ever launched in the British seas; but the same 
force which now pressed us down into the water, 
just enabled the heavier frigate to carry all sail to ad- 
vantage. Never before had our little craft met an 


adversary so formidable. Hitherto she had borne off 


the palm of speed. Was she now to fail us in this 
crisis? The skipper walked the quarter-deck with 
steps of constantly increasing velocity, pausing now 
and then at the end of his circumscribed path to cast 
a flashing look at our pursuer; and I fancied that, 
short as were the intervals, the decreasing distance 
between the frigate and ourselves was more per- 
ceptible at every pause. Oh! how I longed for some 
magician’s power to infuse superhuman speed into 
our little craft. I would have sacrificed my right 
arm, at that hour, to have distanced the proud English- 
man, and I knew, by the compressed lips and excited 
countenances around me, that there were scores on 
board who would have done the same. 





“To think of the pretty Swallow, after all her 
luck, falling into the Englisher’s hands, G— d—’em,” 
said an old salt, nigh me, energetically squirting his 
tobacco juice overboard as he spoke. 

** Aye! I would’nt mind their prisons so much if 
she could only escape,” said another. ‘‘ What a 
beauty she is! Now do but look at those masts— 
thin, raking, tapering—why, there isn’t a craft from 
old Boston down to Baltimore that is half so pretty, 
tomy eye. Is there to yours, Jack?” 

‘No, that there aint,” growled the old sea-dog. 
‘** But what’s the use of it all if she’s to fall into the 
claws of John Bull? Ialmost wish the skipper would 
blow her up first.” 

“ Howsomever,” said his companion, giving a 
long look to leeward, and hitching up his trowsers as 
he spoke, ‘* I would n’t wonder if we dodged her yet. 
Hereaway ’s the open channel, and we may yet get 
into it by dark. Besides, if we can’t, the French 
coast must be close in here—curse this drizzle, I say, 
it makes every thing as dim as a night-watch—and, 
so be, we may make Boulogne.” 

“ No—no,” replied his messmate, shaking his head 
mournfully, “he’ll be up with us afore then. Be- 
sides, in this fog, we might run on the shoals, and 
every soul be lost—though, damme,” he added 
quickly, ‘“*I don’t know but what that would be bet- 
ter than being taken, and having to march up the 
Englisher’s side, one by one, to be handcufied, like 
sheep going to the shambles.” 

The remarks of the indignant veteran fully con- 
firmed my worst fears, and bore me out in what I 
had expressed to my fellow reefer nearly an hour be- 
fore. Yet still I hoped with him, against these con- 
victions, that we would be able to keep our own un- 
til we got into the more open channel and night 
came on, when we might possibly escape. Influ- 
enced thus, as the old sea-dog moved grumbling 
away, I turned and fixed my eyes on the shadowy 
horizon in the direction of the French coast. In 
ordinary weather the outline of the land would have 
been easily perceptible, but now the mist was so 
heavy that I gazed long and anxiously before I could 
detect any signs of our vicinity to the rock-bound 
shore. The rain, however, began finally to slacken ; 
but the gale increased as the mist lifted. The dark, 
leaden-colored clouds, which had hung across the 
face of the firmament during the whole afternoon, 
now stooped lower down and went hurrying by with 
increased velocity : the breeze had a fresher taste to 
it; and, on every hand, the white caps of the billows 
gleamed up in quicker succession : while the contrast 
between the gloom of the sky above, the dark transpa- 
rent surges below, and the spectral whiteness of the 
foam, breaking all around us, became more intense 
and startling. Suddenly I heard a wild cry. I looked 
up. A diver went hastening by, shoreward, scream- 
ing in anticipation of the coming storm ; and, at the 
same instant, the white line of the surf on the French 
coast flashed out in the distance, ghastly and wild. 

‘** There it comes,” said a voice at my elbow, and 
I turned hastily around, just in time to see a gush of 
fire issue from one of the ports of the frigate, while, 
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instantaneously, the roar of a cannon came booming 
across the deep. I watched the ball richochetting 
from wave to wave until it plunged into the sea a 
cable’s length or more distant. 

Involuntarily I turned and looked down the chan- 
nel. A moment’s ‘scrutiny satisfied me that escape 
in that quarter was now impossible, for the frigate, at 
the rate at which she was overhauling us, would 
be up with us long before we could hope to get 
into the opener sea.. There still remained, however, 
the chance of reaching Boulogne, or some smaller 
French port on the coast. 

‘He will hull us the next shot,” said my fellow 
reefer, as a ball dashed into the water close to us, 
actually flinging the spray over the deck. ‘‘ You are 
right, Danforth, we are done for this time.” m 

‘“‘ Nay, let us hope,” I said, against my better judg- 
ment, ‘‘ we are closing in with the coast rapidly, and 
may make a harbor before he can catch us yet.” 

‘* Not if he flings his metal in that fashion,” was 
the rejoinder, as another shot whistled along; ‘‘ it has 
gone through the main-top-sail, by the Lord!” 

The fire of the frigate now began to be rapid and 
heavy. She comprehended, by this time, our design, 
and though there was little chance of its success, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, for the coast 
was rocky and dangerous, and had shipwrecked many 
a gallant craft before, she appeared determined to run 
no risk, but to cripple us if possible at once. And 
admirably were her guns served. I fancy I can hear, 
even at this distance of time, the sharp, regular ring- 
ing of the metal, as the intonations swept down to us 
over that fast whitening waste; while every report 
was like a knell to our anxious hearts, for a shot in 
our foretop, or other critical point, would, by dis- 
abling us, have laid us at once at the mercy of our 
foe. We watched the balls, therefore, as they sped 
down toward us on their sinister errand, and a feel- 
ing of joy burst from us to find we were still materi- 
ally uninjured. 

On drove our gallant little craft, like a sea-bird 
swept before the hurricane, and fast followed our 
gigantic pursuer, rapidiy looming up behind. The 
wind continued to freshen. Indeed, it was now blow- 
ing a hurricane. The late enormous billows gradu- 
ally became flattened before the increasing tempest, 
which tore off their crests, with a giant’s grasp, earry- 
ing the spray at a vast distance through the air. The 
roar of the wind became momently more and more 
deafening in the rigging. We had been compelled, 
more than once, to reduce sail, but though not half 
our canvas was now spread, we drove before the 
hurricane with even increased velocity. The sky, 
which so lately had been universally of a forbidding 
lead color, was clearing off to the north, where a spot 
of blue was already visible, while the dark clouds 
overhead, whirling over and over as the gale hurried 
them along, were swept down to leeward, until they 
collected in a vast, black mass, over the French 
coast, where they hung, an omen of disaster. 

Toward that coast we now turned with desperate 
hope. We could see it running far away toward the 
south-east, distinguishable by the line of breakers, 





and the lights of the fishing villages here and there; 
but the shore was so beset with rocks and shoals that 
I trembled when I thought of the wild night in which 
we were to approach it. As the gale increased, the 
aspect of the coast became more and more terrible. 
The waves were driving on the land with fearful 
velocity, tossing their crests madly as they chased 
each other in the gloom. At intervals, I could hear 
the thunder of the surf, and even fancy I saw the 
foam flung high up on the face of the cliffs. The 
gulls and divers flew wildly overhead, filling the 
darkening twilight with their clanging cries; while 
streaks of ominous red began to break through the 
rampart of clouds, and cast a lurid and foreboding 
aspect across the scene. 

The chase was now approaching its climax. Be- 
fore us, for miles along the coast, stretched an im- 
mense shoal, over which the waves broke in whirl- 
winds of foam. Along the whole distance I could 
see no opening into the comparatively smooth water 
beyond, which here formed a sort of sheltered road- 
stead of considerable width. The resolution, however, 
with which the captain kept on, assured me that he 
was determined to perish in the breakers, rather than 
surrender. The frigate followed in our wake as if 
equally reckless, her guns still ringing rapidly across 
the night. 

But now a new agent appeared on the scene. The 
coast of France was, at that time, studded with small 
fortifications to protect the inhabitants from maraud- 
ing incursions of the English; and three of these bat- 
teries crowned as many favorable points on the shore 
ahead. We had noticed the lights flashing to and fro 
as if the garrisons were alarmed, but the distance, at 
first, had been so great as to attract no attention. The 
rate, however, at which we advanced, soon brought 
us into their vicinity, and while gazing at the formid- 
able shoals I was suddenly startled by a cannon ball 
from the shore, which whizzed overhead. Almost 
simultaneously a second battery opened its fire; and, 
in less time than I have taken to describe the occur- 
rence, we were the target of a concentric cannonade. 

‘* Bring me the rockets I got in Boulogne,”’ said the 
captain, quickly. ‘‘ We must exchange signals with 
them; it is lucky I learnt the cue. This new peril 
may be turned to our advantage.” 

The rockets were hurried on deck, and sent up; 
and before their thousand sparks had fallen simmer- 
ing in the water, the guns of the fort were turned on 
our pursuer. But he appeared reckless of the danger 
that now threatened him. Like a hound which has 
once tasted blood, he seemed determined to pursue 
his prey even into the jaws of the lion. 

It became now an anxious question whether, after 
all, he would not succeed. Nor was it long before 
the ray of hope which had lightened our bosoms when 
the forts began to fire on the frigate, died gradually 
out, for the enemy was rapidly overhauling us, and 
in a very short time would be able to send us to the 
bottom with a broadside. Yet I could not help ad- 
miring the gallant style in which he advanced. Roll- 
ing the water in volumes of foam before him, he 
staggered along before the gale. Each rope was neatly 
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arranged, and every thing showed that care and 
finish which makes a thorough man-of-war so like a 
highly groomed and mettled courser. But when I 
thought of our apparently inevitable destiny, I turned 
from the pursuer, the cause of it all, with a muttered 
curse. 

Meantime the cannonade was becoming furious on 
both sides; and though, by a miracle, we had escaped 
so far, we could not expect“this immunity to con- 
tinue. The guns of the fort were plied with increased 
vigor, and we saw the shot ploughing up the water on 
every side in the vicinity of the frigate. The spec- 
tacle soon became so magnificent as to withdraw my 
thoughts, for a moment, from the contemplation of 
our peril. The night had set in, and it was quite 
dark overhead; while over the French coast still 
hung that black battlement of clouds. But this ebon 
canopy was now fearfully lit up with the fiery track 
of bombs, which, like so many meteors, crossed the 
sky incessantly. Behind.us, in the back ground, was 
the dark hull of the frigate, now shrouded in partial 
gloom, and now illuminated for a moment with the 
blaze of her guns, until every rope and spar stood out 
in bold relief. é' : 

We were now approaching the line of foam which 
marked the position of the shoals. As the breakers 
dashed up, white and ghastly, out of the gloom ahead, 
I shrank back with a thrill of horror, and involun- 
tarily clutched a rope. Was there no other alterna- 
tive? Must we be the prey of those wild waters? 
As I eagerly asked myself this question I looked 
around. But on the countenances of neither crew 
nor Officer was a gleam of hope discernible. Every 
man looked as if death was inevitable, and there was 
a stern, rigid expression on the faces of all, the index 
of that fierce hatred which led them to prefer destruc- 
tion before a surrender. But even had there been 
any thought of yielding to the foe, it would now have 
been too late; for the wind and current were setting 
so fiercely in the direction of the shore, that no vessel, 
however weatherly, could have made an offing. The 
captain no longer paced the quarter-deck, but stood 
holding to the mizzen rigging, straining his sight 
ucross the white and troubled waters that boiled 
under our fore-foot. The muscles of the mouth were 
rigidly compressed, and I fancied I saw a look of 
pain in the contracted brow. Could it be that, even 
while summoning all his energies for the crisis which 

yas at hand, a doubt tortured his mind as to his right 
to sacrifice the lives of his men on a punctilio of 
honor? No! it could not be remorse of conscience 
I beheld on that noble forehead. It was the thought 
of his distant home—of his young and newly wedded 
wife—of the terrible blow the news of his death 
would inflict on her, sending her out to struggle with 
the cold world alone. Once, during that awful mo- 
ment, I saw him turn his eyes in the direction of the 
Atlantic, as if he would have penetrated, if he could, 
the dim distance across which lay his home. Then 
the moment of weakness passed. He turned once 
more toward the raging surf. Suddenly he started— 
his keen eye seemed to penetrate the gloom. I saw 
a flush shoot over his face, and instantaneously that 
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lion-like voice towered over the din, infusing courage 
and hope into every heart. 

‘Helm a-lee—h-a-a-ard!” he shouted— forward, 
there! don’t you see a channel between the rocks?” 

Every heart beat quicker at the words. Was there 
a chance, then, of escape? We sprang to look into 
the gloom. 

“Avy, ay, sir!” shouted a dozen voices, a little 
ashamed that the sharp eye of the captain should 
have detected the passage first; for there it was, 
plainly distinguishable—a sheet of dark green water 
amid the waste of foam that boiled over the shoal. 

A hundred hands sprang to be ready to man the 
yards, for the opening was close aboard, and the sails 
would have to be laid nearly flat to carry us through. 
Indeed, it seemed incredible that we could pass the 
entrance without striking, for it was narrow, wind- 
ing, and intersected with rocks. But we had no time 
for id!e speculation. Our gallant little craft was driv- 
ing toward it with the speed of a race-horse. Now 
that we were close to a stationary object, like the 
shoal, we could, for the first time, judge of the tre- 
mendous velocity at which we were going, nor did 
the foam, borne on the wind, fly swifter than we. 

‘* Hard—h-a-arder !—stand by there!” thundered 
the captain. 

** Ay, ay, sir.” 

On we drove. In that fearful moment I held my 
breath involuntarily with awe—my pulsation seemed 
suspended—I stood incapable of motion. We glanced 
by the outer shoals, and I saw the waters whitening 
around us. But the danger was not over. A con- 
siderable portion of the channel yet remained to be 
passed. We could behold the somewhat winding 
outline of the dark waters fringed with foam, stretch- 
ing away almost a cable’s length in advance. To 
add to the peril, the helm was no longer manageable. 
Borne onward with the current we could only await 
our destiny in silence. ‘Those terrible moments I 
shall never forget. Suddenly. a breaker swept over 
the bow, driving us to larboard in the direction of a 
rock, over which the waves broke in a whirlwind of 
foam. Nearer and nearer we drifted toward the fatal 
shoa!. There was a moment’s suspense, and I thought 
we touched. Involuntarily I clutched the rope, which 
I held, tighter in my grasp. The ship seemed to stag- 
ger, and quivered in every timber. The delay of a 
second, at that crisis, would have split her to atoms; 
but, fortunately, just then a gigantic billow struck 
us under the counter, lifting us bodily out of the 
water; and the gallant craft, starting forward as if 
she feit the spur, scraped the surface of the rock, and 
the next instant was in the smooth water beyond. 

These events had passed in such rapid succession, 
as almost to deprive me of the power of sensation ; 
but my first thought, on perceiving our present safety, 
was to look for the enemy’s frigate. Could she, too, 
escape that fearful shoal ? 

The frigate was still outside the reef, but close in 
to it, driving along at an awful rate, under a close- 
reefed topsail and fore-course. She had obviously 
fallen into the error of fancying there Was no danger 
as long as we kept on; but now, all at once, she 
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seemed to wake to her peril on seeing the breakers 
roaring under her lee. Her guns ceased—the hoarse 


sound of the trumpet came to my ears, and instan- , 
taneously, as if by magic, her immense yards swung | 


around, and she came slowly up toward the wind. 
There was a coolness and precision in her bearing 
that extorted our admiration. Even the French gar- 
risons seemed to respect her desperate situation ; 
their fire ceased, and the gunners gazed on in 
silence. 

The issue was not long in doubt. For a moment 


the head of the frigate struggled up against the wind; | 


but in that fearful tempest she could do nothing; 
wind and waves combined were too much for her; 
and, after a desperate attempt, she fell off, and began 
to drift, broadside on, toward the rocks. A cry of 
horror burst from us. We gazed aghast! There was 
an interval of suspense, continuing while you might 
have counted twenty, during which that dark hull 
swept toward the breakers—then came a crash, a 
wild ery, and the frigate, with her living freight, dis- 
appeared in the vortex. 

I could not, at first, believe what I saw. But the 
instant previous the tall and gallant ship had been 
there—could she have vanished so utterly in the 
twinkling of an eye? At that moment a break in the 
clouds let in a gleam of angry light on the scene. I 
looked eagerly for some sign of the frigate. Some- 
thing like a mast heaved up and then sank. It was 
the last vestige of her we ever saw. 

Scarcely five minutes had elapsed from the period 
when we entered the breakers, to that in which the 
man-of-war went down. The hurry—the rush of 
emotions during that crowded interval, no pen is 





adequate to describe. And now, when the eventful 
moments were terminated by this terrible tragedy, 
and six hundred human beings found a grave before 
our eyes, the effect was stunning. Shuddering, I 
closed my eyes to shut out the terrible sight; and I 
had been inhuman, indeed, if a prayer for their souls 
had not ascended simultaneously with thanksgivings 
for our own delivery. 

We could do nothing for our unfortunate foes. No 
boat could have lived in that surf. Indeed, our own 
safety was still a problem. To escape one peril we 
had courted another, and now hadarocky shore under 
our lee, with a perfect hurricane abroad. Neither 
was there any port within sight, where we might 
find refuge. We could only endeavor to keep an 
offing, and run down the coast, in the hope that the 
gale would abate, or a harbor present itself. 

All through the watches of that night the death-cry 
from the frigate rung in my ears ; and, at times, voices 
would seem to my excited imagination to be calling 
for help from the deep. Morning at length dawned, 
and the gale somewhat abated. We looked around. 
The coast was strewn with wrecks of fishing-smacks. 
Not a square-rigged vessel was in sight. We alone, 
of all in that vicinity, had rode out the storm, and 
when we came to anchor in the little port of Piron, 
the simple inhabitants looked on us almost as risen 
from the dead. 

None of the frigate’s crew ever reached the shore 
alive. But the beach was, for several days after- 
ward, strewed with her dead bodies. And, to this 
day, the inhabitants of that coast tell of the fearful 
shipwreck of the English man-of-war. 





THE WATCHING SPIRIT. 





BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 





AGAIN float through my bosom 
The memories of the Past! 

Of pleasures long departed— 
Too beautiful to last, 

Of hopes I fondly cherished, 
Then sadly from me cast. 


And like a pale, dim halo 
That wraps the mystic moon, 

Once more thou look’st upon me, 
Who left me all too soon— 

Ere youth’s bright dreams had perished 
In manhood’s fiery noon. 


Again does boyhood’s gladness 
Thrill through my weary breast, 

As when, in summer’s starlight, 
My lip to thine was prest, 

And I deemed my spirit never 
Could be on earth so blest. 


As fades the stars’ pure glory 
Before the dawning ray, 

So thou, from those who loved thee, 
Passed, like a dream, away— 

My love the only fetter 
That bade thy spirit stay. 





And when earth’s luring pleasures 
Around my pathway shite, 

Thy memory keeps me sinless, 
As with a power divine ; 

For I see thee gazing on me— 
Thy hand is clasped in mine. 


Oh ! from thy starry dwelling, 
Beloved and early lost, 

If e’er with olden memories 
Thy sunny path be crost, 

Guide safe my life’s frail vessel, 
On sorrow’s ocean tost. 


I miss thee from the forest 
Where first I breathed my love, 
I tread alone the pathway 
Where we were wont to rove, 
But I know thy presence gladdens 
A brighter home above. 


And when the twilight’s shadow 
First darkens o’er the sea, 

I feel thy blessed presence 
And wish that I were free; 

For thine angel-hand doth beckon 
My spirit up to thee. 








MY FISHING DAYS. 





BY HORACE GREELY. 





Years, long years:ago, away by the blue Merrt- 
mac, the raptures of fish-beguiling burst upon my 
tiny youth. Not directly, instantly, like a gleam of 
lightning; for lremember that I used to look curi- 
ously down upor the little minnows in the wimpling 
brook I crossed on my weary way to the district 
school, with a simple joy in their agile existence, and 
with hardly a wish to lure them from their proper 
element to gratify a lust of conquest, or of grosser 
appetite. And then that first day that thou and I, 
dear only brother! wandered a mile adown the 
brook, through tangled and cooling alders, outwardly 
bent on the seduction of some unguarded members of 
the finny tribe, I rather suspect there was no relent- 
less purpose in our hearts—sure am I none was 
evinced in our acts. The formidable black-snake 
that twined among and looked down on us from the 
low branches overhead, we eyed with interest and 
nimbly made away from, as became youngsters of 
six and seven; the tadpoles we caught in a conve- 
nient swamp-hole were large and numerous—we had 
come out for sport, were not fastidious as to its cha- 
racter, and here were what we cowzld catch in abund- 
ance—they could not decline our attentions. But as 
for the sly fellows with fins, I rather guess they did 
not trouble us much, nor we them. No doubt an old 
trout or so looked out from his lair under a root in the 
deep shadow, and, seeing what sort of chaps were 
tolling for him, grinned his gills nearly wrong side 
out, and cut sundry didoes with his tail at the idea of 
such larks undertaking to put ‘the cumbether,” as 
Patrick says, upon Aum. Of course, the joke spread 
—when was there ever a joke at one’s own expense 
which did zot spread ?—yet we got small amends for 
our contribution to the hilarity of brookdom. I reckon 
one nibble between us—perhaps from a shiner, more 
likely from a stick under water—would be a liberal 
estimate for the direct net result of that day’s sport. 
There was a good deal of incidental fun in it, how- 
ever, which did not require our fishing-tackle to be 
kept in hand throughout that long summer afternoon. 
The state of our wardrobe at night showed plainly 
that brook and line could not conveniently be carried 
where we had been. 

No—it must have been two years later that the 
joy of Angling burst upon me. I was back again on 
our native homestead, which we should not have 
quitted, and I ran down to the bridge one foggy 
morning—perhaps for the third or fourth time—to see 
if | might not lure a trout from the gentle stream be- 
neath. I had scarce a hope of success—no anxious 
desire for it—bvt a trial cost me nothing, (whatever 
might be the angle-worm’s well-grounded objec- 
tions,) and I carelessly threw in. In a twinkling a 





trout gorged my bait as it struck the water—two 
seconds more, and I had him in my fist. That first 
pull at him was worth more than any bag of gold 
would now be. I did not wait to fish further. That 
fellow was not allowed a chance to turn into some 
vague reminiscence of a dream by my taking my 
eyes off of him. 

Years passed, and on thy borders, Lake CuHam- 
PLAIN! I took new lessons in the use of the rod and 
line. Blessings on your head, my good-natured, 
strong-handed playmate! who used to help me out 
with my day’s task, that I might return the favor by 
fishing away the evening hours with you. The ad- 
vantage was not so one-sided as the selfish would 
pronounce it, for you loved my society more than 
could be accounted for by any thing mutual in our 
tastes or ways. How often have we sat together in 
that deep, dark, woody basin at the bottom of the 
lower fall of the blended Poultney and Castleton 
rivers—no great affair, after all—the roaring of two 
falls, a hundred feet perpendicular, at least, almost 
stunning our ears—making all else inaudible but the 
rude snatches of unseemly song which we hour by 
hour poured forth as a “charm” to the ungrateful 
churls below, whom we were inviting to supper. 
The moon and stars went sailing through the ragged 
clouds and waving tops of trees for the few hours 
they were visible above our limited horizon—and 
now a drenching rain would vainly struggle for a 
hearing above the roar of the giant cascades. Thus 
passed hours without a nibble, but when a bite did 
come, we knew it! Nothing short of a pike or a 
silver-eel—a three-pounder, at least—condescended 
to acknowledge and requite our delicate attentions 
on one of these long vigils. And when it did come, 
how quickly were all poles dropped but the one 
which bobbed so suddenly into the water! All ran 


to help pull up or secure the bespoken victim ; for , 


the eel does not stand being “ played” with our un- 
sophisticated tackle—give him a chance to shut his 
mouth in earnest, and he makes you welcome to all 
but an inch of your dismembered line, while he 
walks off with bait, hook and sundries! Yet, few 
and far between as were the bites, those hours of 
anxious expectation were cheered by hope, and made 
pleasant by gay exchange of story and ditty. The 
only bother was in regaining the neighboring high- 
way, up a steep, woody acclivity, in darkness almost 
Egyptian, but with the best pioneer on the lead, and 
all keeping so close that the white chip hat next be- 
fore him gleamed visibly to each through the dark- 
ness, it was soon and safely accomplished. 

But lovelier vision wert thou, pure lakelet known 
as InMAN, either in deference to the first or the last 
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settler. No matter which—all were long since gone, 
and perfect solitude was among thy many charms. 
Day after day have I wandered to thy rugged borders, 
indifferent whether alone or otherwise, to try my 
proficiency in winning ways upon the perch wherein 
thy cool, clear depths abounded. How we trembled 
with delight and expectation when their pale green 
forms began to be visible through the translucent 
water, their heads all toward the shore and us, appa- 
rently caring little for the bait, and only looking our 
way as they espied strange appearances on shore, 
while leisurely taking the circuit of the lake. What 
a lesson was there in the fool-hardy recklessness, the 
unthinking eagerness wherewith every little, con- 
temptible, worthless scaly-wag volunteered a bite, 
compared with the gravity wherewith the stately 
*‘ old one” surveyed the bait, the patience with which 
he watched its movements with seeming careless 
glance, and the caution with which—if at all—he 
gorged it at last! It isso the world over. The toad 
hops in the path; the fly buzzes and dabs in every one’s 
face; but the deer, the antelope, must be skilfully 
sought and slily approached, or he is not to be seen. 

Yet there came a day that wearied me even of thy 
charms, fair Inman !—compelling me to look on them 
with dislike and loathing. It happened thus :— 

I had for some week or so been busy with a task 
which, when finished, left me half a day or more for 
my favorite diversion. But I was by turns sadly ill 
the morning I finished it, and my cherished resolu- 
tion to devote the afternoon to the perch, elicited 
some gentle maternal remonstrances, which I over- 
ruled, and proceeded. But I had not been half an 
hour in position—barely the second bite had ac- 
knowledged my philanthropic purpose—when the 
lithe pole became too heavy for holding, so I laid it 
down; soon my head made a like report, and I laid 
that down also. The grim monster, AGuE, had his 
clutches upon me! Hour after hour I lay there on 
the cold, bare rock, and it seemed that the bland June 
breezes that visited me across the lake were freighted 
with the frosts of December. Slowly, at last, the 
Ague-fit passed off, to give place to the Fever, and I 
commenced my tottering march for the nearest dwell- 
ing, a mile and a-half distant, where I spent the night. 
Lake Inman has vainly wooed me since. 





Years again, and in a distant region, on the eastern 
verge of the Great Valley, I cast my line into the 
BROKENSTRAW, a brook which glides and ripples on 
its devious way to the ocean, through the Alleghany, 
the Ohio, and the Mississippi. All around and above 
me were the pillars of Nature’s leafy arcades, the 
forest-kings who waved their sceptres in a thrifty, 
green old age, when Columbus was begging through 
Europe the means of discovering a New World. 
Casualty or man’s ravage had stretched here and 
there one of them prostrate across the brook, and 
bunches of spreading alders had rooted themselves 
in his helpless sides, as the low-lived ever prey upon 
fallen greatness. Densely shaded were the pools in 
which the trout lay hid among roots and decaying 
branches—but those abattis of his line of defence 
were most trying to the angler’s hooks and his tem- 
per—I fear they have been guilty of instigating pro- 
fanity in their time. Escaping these, by chance or 
good fortune—never by the trout’s connivance—you 
pulled up and were caught in the alders overhead, 
and had another five minutes’ whipping and wrig- 
gling before you. Meantime, though the trout were 
not unreasonably bashful, the musquitoes and gnats 
bit a hundred times to their once, and with a decision 
and keenness of which theirs below was at best but 
a faint imitation. Let a trout of any physical pre- 
tensions to respectability but begin to play around 
the hook, to rub his nose against the bait by way of 
reconnoissance, and just at that moment, when you 
had need of all possible demureness of aspect and 
steadiness of hand, a cloud of bloodsuckers would 
spring upon you with the ferocity of a starved tiger 
from his jungle, and an involuntary slap right and 
left would disperse the chap below to parts unknown, 
not to be seen again, while the tiny vampyres, if they 
condescended to disappear, were back in an instant. 
Who could long endure this, unless he had the genius, 
the devotion of a Walton? I wearied of it after two 
or three trials—watched for gnats rather than trout— 
and had the luck to catch some—not trout, of course. 
There was sport no more in the toilsome, moping, 
suffering quest—my hand trembled not, my heart flut- 
tered not with expectation, at the premonitory symp- 
toms of a bite. My Fishing Days were over—or 
rather, I had become a Fisher of Men. 





THOU ART LIKE TO ME, 


WHEN, mid the winter’s snow alone, 

The howling winds around thee moan, 

And leafless limbs no more can cover 

The linnet gay, or woodland plover, 

Then, lonely, leafless forest-tree, 
Thou art like to me. 


But spring returns, with a merry throng 
Of warblers wild, with joyous song, 
And gentle zephyrs kiss thy boughs, 
Wakening fresh buds from their repose ; 
To breathe their fragrance to the air, 
Thou art like to me no more. 





As lonely on thy trackless way, 
The mists obscure thy welcome ray, 
And, in the broad, deep arch of heaven, 
The storm cloud o’er thy face is driven, 
Then, solitary, wandering moon, 

Thou art like to me. 


The night clouds from the sky fall back, 

And on thy silent, ceaseless track, 

From the far depths of ether blue, 

A thousand stars appear in view, 

Glittering, like gems, thy pathway o’er, 
Thou art like to me no more. 


w. 





THE HAUNTED ADJUTANT. 


A TRADITION OF THE SIEGE OF BOSTON. 


(Continued from page 181.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue orderly-book was gone! Death and furies! 
What was to be donenow? The pranks of the night 
before, though, like most practical jokes, more amus- 
ing to their perpetrators than to their victims, seemed 
to have been but the prologue to a more serious jest— 
one of those jests which are paradoxically, but truly, 
called ‘‘ no joke.” As long as the ghost was content 
to confine the overflowings of his animal spirits to 
new combinations of the tables and chairs, to a novel 
arrangement of the bed-clothes, or to a summary 
divorce of the shovel and tongs, his effervescences, 
if not absolutely agreeable, were at least not posi- 
tively mischievous. But to meddle with what was 
none of his business, but, on the contrary, with what 
was emphatically the business of his majesty’s —th 
regiment, was an entirely different affair. The ghost 
could not be a loyal ghost, that was plainly to be 
seen. Old Hgneywood, to be sure, had no particular 
reason to love a goverment that intended promoting 
him to the yard-arm, if it could have laid hold of him; 
but it was not handsome in him to resort to such a piti- 
ful revenge as this; particularly in -his own house. 
It was hardly fair to visit the sins of Queen Anne’s 
Lords of the Admiralty upon an unoffending captain 
and adjutant in the army of King George. It is plain 
that he was a rebel at his heart, and, had he been in 
the flesh, would have waged war in the name of the 
colonies against his liege sovereign, with as much 
gusto as he did against mankind in general on his 
own account; especially if there happened to be any 
rich London or Bristol ships within range of his guns. 
He had a natural taste for such pursuits; his only 
mistake lay in interfering as an amateur in what was 
strictly a professional monopoly. There is great 
virtue in a commission or letter-of-marque. A piece 
of sheep-skin and a pair of epaulettes make all the 
difference in the world in the moral qualities of 
actions. In many cases it makes all the difference 
between a hempen cord and a red ribbon round a 
man’s neck. Manya hero has gone out of the world 
in the embrace of a halter, his achievements only re- 
corded in the Newgate Calendar, who, had his noun 
substantive been only qualified by an adjective or 
two, would have received “the senate’s thanks,” 
have glittered with medals and orders, and been com- 
memorated by world-famous historians and poets. 
Such is luck! But it is none of my business to mo- 
ralize in this way. All I have to do is to relate this 
true passage of history with the most absolute accu- 
racy of detail. Revenons a nos moutons. Let us to 
our muttons again. 
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While we have been indulging in these profitable 
reflections our hero has been through a variety of 
evolutions. First, he stood aghast, as if, instead of 
gazing upon nothing at all, his sight had been blasted 
by some particularly ill-favored apparition. This 
was the only idea that his look and gesture commu- 
nicated to his trusty squire, who turned his eyes with 
difficulty in the direction of his master’s, in the con- 
fident expectation of being rewarded by the vision of 
a raw-head and bloody-bones at the very least. Dis- 
appointed, however, of any such pleasing spectacle, 
he was by no means so ill-informed in the very rudi- 
ments of demonology, as not to know that it did not 
necessarily follow, because he could discern nothing 
beyond the common, that his master was equally 
unfortunate. 

‘What is it, sir? Where is it, sir?” inquired John, 
in a voice of hollow emotion. 

“The orderly-book, you scoundrel! the orderly- 
book!” responded the captain, in a low, concentrated 
tone. 

“The orderly-book, your honor!” returned John. 
‘Well, sir, I never heard of the ghost of a book 
walking before! What does it look like, sir?” 

It is evident that John was not a reading man (the 
march of mind had not then been taken up, nor had 


the schoolmaster gone abroad) or he would have- 


known that nothing is more common than for the 
ghost of a book to walk. Indeed, what is a book but 
the ghost of the man that writes it? O blessed 
necromancy of reading, mightier than that of the 
Governor of Glubdubbdrib, or the Island of Enchant- 
ers, once visited by that only truthful traveler, 
Lemuel Gulliver. For, whereas, his could only 
command the departed for the space of twenty-four 
hours, thine can summon them to the presence at all 
seasons and for any time! But John did not know 
this; and so he asked what the ghost of the orderly- 
book looked like. 

‘‘Look like, you villain!” somewhat  testily 
answered Hazlehurst. ‘It looks like nothing all! 
It’s gone, you dog!” 

“Gone already, sir!” exclaimed the astonished 
John. ‘‘ And where was it, sir?” 

‘“‘ Exactly in the middle of the table, there, with its 
right cover leaning against the candlestick, its hinder 
end cocked up upon the inkstand.” 

“Bless my soul!” shuddered John, at this pic- 
turesque description, “‘ and how long ago is it since 
your honor saw it last?” 

* Just as I was going to the assembly this eve- 
ning,” replied his master. 
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‘¢O Lord! is that all?” exclaimed the man, much 
relieved, ‘‘I thought your honor had just seen it, 
when I could see nothing at all.” 

‘‘Confound your nonsense!” returned the captain 
sharply. ‘I wish to God that I had seen it! What 
under Heaven I am to say about it to Lord Percy to- 
morrow, God knows! But light all the candles in 
the room, and let us have a thorough search for it; 
though it is not likely that it is here.” 

This foreboding was but too true. His prophetic 
heart had told him an ower true tale. They looked 
above, around and underneath. They crawled over 
the floor on their hands and knees, and, like the ser- 
pent of old, ‘‘ upon their belly did they go” under the 
bed. They looked into every drawer, and inspected 
the most impossible places. But it was all in vain. 
The mystic volume was not to be found in the wood- 
box, nor did it drop from the inverted jack-boots. The 
window seats were ignorant of its whereabout, and 
the window-curtains wotted not of its presence. The 
cooking utensils knew not of it, and their basket and 
their store was not blessed with its possession. 
Where the devil could it be? It seemed as if the 
devil only could tell. 

There was no sign of any other disturbance in their 
premises. This made the matter look the more mys- 
terious. It was a much.more awful affair than if the 
disappearance of the book had been accompanied by 
any of the gambols and fwnniments of the night be- 
fore. That looked like fun; this looked like earnest. 
The orderly-book contained information relating to 
the strength and state of the royal forces, which it 
was of the last importance should not fall into the 
hands of the rebels. And beside this, there were 
loose papers, given to our hero by Lord Percy to be 
copied, as he acted in some sort as his private secre- 
tary as well as adjutant, which were of a still more 
secret nature. Such, for example, as his lordship’s 
reply to the requisition of the commander-in-chief for 
the opinions of his principal officers, as to the state of 
affairs in the town, and the best course to be pur- 
sued. This, and other documents, involved an 
amount of intelligence, as to facts and opinions, 
which might be of infinite mischief if they fell into 
the enemy’s hands. Hazlehurst knew too well what 
a mass of disaffection existed in the town, not to feel 
that the worst was but too probable. 

After every place, probable and improbable, had 
been ransacked, and to no purpose, the search was 
abandoned for the night. The room was secured as 
far as locks and bolts were concerned, though they 
seemed to be of but little moment in this chamber of 
bedevilment; and Captain Hazlehurst retired moodily 
to bed to seek for such rest as he could find. It was 
an uncomfortable night, to be sure; not from any re- 
newal of the disturbances of the night before, for all 
was quiet; but from his harassing thoughts and in- 
ternal vexation. His sleep was broken by visions of 
his interview with his commander, in which he 
should communicate this provoking occurrence. 
Words of censure and reprimand rung in his ears. 
He even saw himself, in the phantasmagoria of his 
waking dreams, standing without his sword, before a 





court-martial detailed to try him for neglect of duty. 
In the confusion of his thoughts he could not very 
accurately determine what would be considered the 
exact measure of his military offence. But he could 
not help feeling that it would be no advantage to him 
in his professional career, even in the most favorable 
event. He cursed the evil hour in which he sought 
these unlucky quarters, and heartily wished them, 
and every thing connected with them, at the devil. 
He perplexed his thoughts in vain with conjectures 
as to the motives and the method of the trick that 
had been played him; and though he resolved not to 
rest until he had plucked out the heart of the mystery, 
still he feared that the injury to the service and to his 
own prospects would be completed before he could 
accomplish his purpose. It was a miserable busi- 
ness, altogether. If he escaped with a reprimand 
from head-quarters, and with the dread laugh of the 
mess-table, he would be a lucky fellow. 

I have often wondered how much the beaming 
eyes and laughing mouth of Clara Forrester mingled 
in these visions of the aight. I am afraid that all the 
little loves, by whom he had been escorted down 
Hanover street, after he had put Miss Forrester into 
the carriage, were sent to the right about by the first 
tempest of his astonishment and vexation. But they 
are volatile creatures, and though easily brushed 
aside for a moment, soon return again to the charge. 
Like flies, it is easy enough to drive them away, but 
before you can congratulate yourself on being rid of 
them, back they are again. There is one villain, for 
example, that has been buzzing about me all the time 
I have been writing, and evidently takes an intelli- 
gent pleasure in tormenting me. ‘‘Get out, you 
scoundrel!” ‘There he stands, on my paper, rubbing 
his hands and shaking his head, in perfect diabolic 
glee at his success. Ben Jonson and the old drama- 
tists knew what they said when they called a familiar 
spirit—a young devil, saving your presences—‘‘a 
fly!” Just so the little loves come fluttering back 
again, after you think you have effectually scared 
them away. But there the analogy ends; for although 
they do mischief enough sometimes, still, like my 
Lord Byron, ‘I cannot call them devils!” They 
played the devil with me, to be sure, a good many 
times in my hot young days, but I do n’t believe they 
meant any harm. At any rate, I should then have 
been devilish sorry, and still should be, (but that is 
between ourselves,)to miss their gentle ministrations 
altogether. 

Be this as it may, I have the best reasons for be- 
lieving that they returned before day-break, and 
buzzed merrily about the pillow of Hazlehurst. The 
musquito-net is not yet invented that can keep them 
out. I cannot depone positively to the exact propor- 
tion of his waking or of his sleeping dreams that 
was of their weaving. For I am scrupulous never 
to state any fact, in an historical document like the 
present, which Iam not prepared at any moment to 
authenticate by atlidavit before any magistrate or 
justice of the peace. But I am quite certain that 
those soft eyes and that bewitching smile floated be- 
fore his mind’s eye, mixed up even with his least 
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pleasant anticipations. In case of the worst, youth 
and nature would suggest that there might be some 
comfort yet left him. Though his cup might be a 
bitter one, still there was at least one cordial drop at 
the bottom of it. Though censure or derision might 
visit his misfortune, still there was one whose soft 
bosom would feel with him, and who would view it 
with the eyes of love, and not of discipline. Perhaps 
the events of the day and evening had encouraged 
this state of feeling. For, to be candid, she had been 
tolerably encouraging. He felt more sure that she 
loved him than he had ever done before ; and although 
he could not exactly define his own views and inten- 
tions in the premises, still he yielded (and who can 
blame him ?) to the delicious dream of love. If any 
of my readers can recall to recollection the time when 
he first truly believed that he was beloved by a beau- 
tiful young woman, and yet can find it in his heart to 
wonder that Hazlehurst should have gilded the 
gloomy hours of that unlucky night with dreams of 
Clara Forrester, I wish he would just do me the 
favor to lay this true history aside. He is not worthy 
to be my reader. But then it is impossible that there 
should be such a man. 

The hours of the night wore on, and at last the 
morning came. It was a black morning to poor 
Hazlehurst; but he resolved to meet the unpleasant 
consequences of his mishap with the best face he 
could. As his candle-light toilet was proceeding, 
the orderly-sergeant called for the book. 

*T shall call myself upon Lord Percy, Williams, 
immediately after parade; so you need not wait. 

‘* The veteran stared a little at this deviation from 
routine, but it was his business to obey ; so he bowed 
and retired. 

It was a bitter cold morning, and the keen wind 
was improved in sharpness by the broad expanse of 
frozen water which then separated the Common from 
the country beyond. But Hazlehurst felt warm 
enough in the prospect of what was before him. 
There is no external or internal application of a 
more calorific tendency than the inevitable necessity 
of doing a particularly disagreeable piece of work at 
a certain specified hour near at hand. It makes the 
heart seethe like a caldron, and the boiling blood is 
sent bubbling through the veins. 

The parade was over. The troops were dismissed. 
Hazlehurst was moving slowly towards the mess 
breakfast, thinking of the duty that must follow it, 
when he was aroused from his reverie by hearing a 
horse reined up suddenly by his side. It was Lord 
Percy himself. 

‘** So Williams tells me, Hazlehurst, that you have 
something to say to me. Come and breakfast with 
me, my boy, and you will have the best of opportu- 
nities to say it. I shall be quite alone.” 

‘Tt will give me infinite pleasure, my lord,” re- 
plied Hazlehurst, ‘‘and I will be with you imme- 
diately.” 

“Right, right,” said his lordship, ‘‘ punctuality at 
drills and at mess is a great military virtue. I shall 
expect you in a quarter of an hour.” 

With these words he cantered along the frozen 





road (for it could hardly be called a street then) that 
led to his excellent quarters. 

J am afraid that my hero lied, the least in the world, 
when he said that it-would give him infinite plea- 
sure to breakfast with his noble friend and com- 
mander. Not that he had any fears as to the quality 
of his breakfast or of his society; but the thoughts of 
the sauce which he brought to both plagued him in 
advance, and he wished that a longer time and a 
wider space could have elapsed before it was neces- 
sary to administer it. But delay was useless and im- 
possible, so he strode toward the quarters of his host 
with a firm tread, and ascended the long flight of 
steps that led to the house, and gazed upon the trees 
and shrubs in the court-yard, all glittering with ice, 
with as easy and careless an air as he could assume. 
The breakfast room, into which he was shown, was 
a spacious wainscotted apartment, with a low ceiling, 
but an air of great comfort. A blazing fire of logs 
roared up the chimney, and the breakfast-table, with 
all its appliances of luxury, was drawn into a com- 
fortable proximity to it. The winter’s sun looked 
brilliantly through two windows of the room. Fresh 
plants stood in the windows, and old pictures looked 
down from the walls. It was not Alnwick Castle, 
nor Lion House, to be sure, but it was a very inha- 
bitable place for all that. An older campaigner 
than his lordship might have thought himself well off 
in worse quarters. 

In a few minutes Lord Percy appeared, having ex- 
changed his uniform coat for a brocaded dressing- 
gown, and his military boots for Turkish slippers, 
and, after a cordial welcome to his young friend, rang 
the bell for breakfast. The tray was brought; the 
coffee was poured; the eggs were cracked ; the toast 
was crunched. The breakfast was despatched with 
the appetites of young men, sharpened by a day- 
break parade, with the thermometer at zero. Their 
discussions were confined to the good things before 
them, and the things to which they were naturally 
allied, until the table was cleared and the servants 
withdrawn. Then Lord Percy, drawing his chair 
up to the fire, and, comfortably nursing his left leg 
placed over his right knee, turned to Hazlehurst, with 
an air of comic gravity. 

“Well, my lad,” thus his lordship opened the pala- 
ver, ‘‘so you have somewhat to say tome? Faith, 
I thought as much last night.” 

‘Last night, my lord!” exclaimed the adjutant, ‘I 
don’t know that I rightly apprehend your meaning.” 

**O, of course not,” replied the earl, ‘‘ but you can 
hardly suppose that I failed to observe how carefully 
you followed my advice last evening. You must not 
suppose that Cupid has bandaged all our eyes as 
eflectually as he seems to have done yours.” 

*“ Ah, yes!” replied our hero, ‘your lordship 
alludes to my little flirtation with Miss Forrester. 
I was only following your own advice to fall in love 
with two or three at the same time. But you know, 
my lord, that it is necessary to begin with one. Now 
I begin with Miss Forrester.” 

‘‘Bravo! bravo! Hazlehurst,” said Lord Percy, 
laughing, ‘“‘a ready answer is a good thing, in love 
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or in war! Well, well! you understand your own 
affairs best, and are old enough to manage them for 
yourself. Upon my-honor, I can hardly blame you, 
young man. I was half inclined to fall in love with 
her myself last night. She is a fine creature! 

‘* One does not often see a finer, indeed, my lord,” 
answered the lover, ‘‘ but you are quite at liberty to 
enter the lists with me, if you choose,” he doughtily 
continued; ‘I have no pretensions to any monopoly 
in. that quarter.” 

I believe the fellow knew he lied when he said 
that; but these, I believe, are the sort of lover’s per- 
juries at which Jove laughs. You will see this idea 
illustrated and enforced in my folio on the subject, 
now in the press. Whether Jove laughed at this or 
not, Lord Percy did, as he replied— 

‘“* Very likely, very likely. Thank you, thank you. 
I do not know that I should like to run the risk, were 
I not armed in proof on that side. Then I suppose 
your business of this morning does not relate to this 
matter, as I thought at first it might?” 

‘* No, my lord,” answered Hazlehurst, plucking up 
his courage, and determined to have it over at once, 
‘*no, my lord, I am sorry to say that my errand is of 
a much less pleasant character; and it relates rather 
to war than to love, and to me than to Miss Forres- 
ter. It is not the loss of my heart, but of your orderly- 
book that is in question.” 

‘The orderly-book lost, Hazlehurst!” exclaimed 
Lord Percy, ‘‘ what the devil do you mean?” in a 
tone of the utmost surprise, a little mixed with in- 
credulity. 

‘* Exactly what I say, my lord,” replied the adju- 
tant, Waxing cooler as he went on, “‘ the orderly-book, 
and all its contents, is gone; and, what is worse, I 
see no sort of prospect of ever recovering it again.” 

‘“ What do you mean, what do you mean?” re- 
peated -the earl in great astonishment; ‘‘ you know 
very well that this is a serious matter, and can hardly 
be jesting.” 

‘‘T was never more serious in my life, I assure 
you, my lord,” asseverated the young officer. ‘I 
wish it may turn out to be a jest, in the end. Sorry 
as I should be to be guilty of any disrespect to your 
lordship, I would willingly encounter your displea- 
sure for an untimely jest, so that the service were in 
no danger of mischief from this unlucky business.” 

‘*But how could it be lost, Captain Hazlehurst,” 
his lordship replied, a little sternly, ‘‘ how could it be 
lost, when it was in your custody; and you could 
not but know the vital importance of keeping it safe. 
How came it lost, sir?” 

‘‘T am well aware, my lord,” replied poor Hazle- 
hurst, ‘‘of the importance of this matter to his 
majesty’s service, as well as to my own honor and 
prospects ; if I may mention them in the same breath. 
I beg your lordship to listen patiently to the story I 
have to tell you; and I beg that you will pardon the 
apparent nonsense of the first part of my narration, 
as you will see that it leads to a serious termination. 
I presume I need bring no other evidence of the truth 
of my statements before your lordship’s tribunal, than 
my own assertion. The evidence of my servant will 





be ready to corroborate them before less friendly 
judges, should the matter end as seriously as I fear 
it may.” 

He then proceeded to relate to his commander the 
whole history of his two last nights, from the myste- 
rious footsteps to the vanishing of the orderly-book. 
His lordship looked grave as the story proceeded, 
and, rising, walked thoughtfully about the room, after 
it was finished. At length he thus addressed his 
young friend, who sat in anxious expectation. 

* This is a strange business, Hazlehurst, a very 
strange business! I am afraid there is mischief in it. 
At first I thought it might be a mystification of some 
of your messmates; but they would hardly have ven- 
tured upon such a dénonement.” 

‘* That is my own opinion, my lord. The pranks 
of the night before were all fair, though a little rough, 
play; but I do not think that the eve of a garrison 
life, however much it may sharpen the wits of its 
victims, would hardly lead them to commit an action 
which might injure the service, to say nothing of the 
character of a brother officer.” 

‘* That is true enough, Hazlehurst,’ resumed his 
lordship. ‘‘I think it must be a contrivance of some 
of the disguised rebels in this cursed town, to assist 
their rascally friends on the other side of the river. 
My God! I would have sooner lost the best horse in 
my stables than have had those papers fall into the 
rebels’ hands !” 

‘*T hope that your lordship does not look upon my 
part in this unfortunate business as amounting to 
culpable negligence or neglect of duty ?” Hazlehurst 
humbly ventured to suggest, seeing that his com- 
manding officer was in a milder moed than he had 
apprehended he would be. 

‘* Why, as to that matter, my friend,” replied his 
lordship, ‘‘ you can hardly think that sitting here with 
you as my fellow officer and companion, when off 
duty, that I can attribute any moral blame to you for 
this accident. Whether you may not be regarded as 
responsible, ina military sense, for the loss of this 
valuable book, is a question | can express no opinion 
about, here and at this time; as I may have to form 
one officially on the subject before long. The book 
was properly in your custody; if it be not forth- 
coming, when regularly demanded, the question will 
arise why? And it is not for me to decide now 
whether the facts you have stated will be considered 
sufficient to discharge your responsibility.” 

‘Will your lordship have the goodness to advise 
me what course to pursue under these circumstances, 
as a friend—as one gentleman advising another, in 
a case of difficulty, and not as my superior officer ?” 

** Why, my dear fellow,” returned the stout earl, 
sincerely feeling for his young favorite in his awk- 
ward predicament, “ the best advice I can give you 
is to ferret out these rascals, and find the orderly-book 
again, before it is missed. When that fails, we will 
see what can be done next.” 

‘* But how much grace have I to make search, even 
if I could get a clue to the villany, before it must be 
reported at head-quarters ?” 

**T can give you only till next Saturday, when [ 
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must make up my full weekly report to Gen. Howe. 
There is no need of saying any thing about it before 
then; and it gives you four whole days to work in, 
as it is now only Tuesday morning. Leave no stone 
unturned, my good fellow, to get at the bottom of 
this affair. Much may be done in four days.” 

“‘T am heartily obliged to you, my lord,’ said 
Hazlehurst, gratefully, for he felt much relieved and 
comforted by the kindness of Lord Percy’s words and 
manner, ‘“‘and you may be sure that I will lose no 
time in sifting this matter, to the best of my abilities. 
And you may be sure, also, that your lordship’s good- 
ness and consideration for me will be gratefully re- 
membered by me as long as I live, whatever may be 
the event of this affair.” 

** Keep up a good heart, my lad,’’ returned the earl, 
kindly, ‘‘and hope bravely for the best. You may 
rely upon my doing allI can for you, consistently 
with my duty. And now you had better set about 
your inquiries, as there is no time to be lost. And 
when Williams comes to you, send him to me, and I 
will have a new orderly-book ready for you before 
evening parade.” 

With these words the heir of ‘the Percy’s high- 
born race” bowed his visiter out of the room. Hazle- 
hurst descended the steps with a lighter heart than 
when he had ascended them, and he felt, what we 
have all felt in our time, how much more unpleasant 
the discharge of a disagreeable duty is in the antici- 
pation than in the actual performance. His actual 
position was in no wise changed, and yet he felt as 
if it were bettered. Such is the relief of the com- 
munication of a secret surrow, and such the magic of 
a kind thought fitly clothed with words of kindness. 

There is a great deal of one very excellent thing 
in this world. There is at least one article which 
every body is ready to give away, though there are 
comparatively few who are ready to accept it. I 
mean, there is a great deal of very good ApvicE float- 
ing about. James Smith, I think it was, once sug- 
gested the formation of ‘‘ A Society for the Suppres- 
sion of ad-Vice.” But I am sure I should not en- 
courage such an institution. Why, bless you, I don’t 
know what my neighbors would do if my issues of 
advice were stopped or curtailed. The interest I 
take in their affairs is worth much more to me than 
the ten per cent. I get for my money. I really don’t 
think the neighborhood could get along at all without 
my advice. ‘It’s unknown” what good I do, as 
were the tears Mrs. Malaprop shed at the death of 
her dear Mr. Malaprop. I consider the benevolent 
Howard as a hard-hearted villain in comparison with 
me. No! no! it will never do to suppress advice. 
The difficulty in this branch of benevolence lies in 
finding out how to apply the advice to practice. But 
that is the concern of the party benefitted. If he do 
not know how to avail himself of your good advice, 
that is no affair of yours. Dr. Johnson settled it long 
ago, that no man should be expected to furnish ideas 
and understanding at the same time. 

Now here was a case in point. Lord Percy had 
given Captain Hazlehurst some very excellent ad- 
vice; the perplexity was to know what to do with it, 





now he had got it. It was very easy for his lordship 
to say, ‘‘ Hazlehurst, ferret out these rascals—find 
the orderly-book again;” but it was quite another 
affair for the gallant captain to reduce his instructions 
to practice. However, he resolved to do his best; 
and, as safety is said to be found in a multitude of 
counsellors, he thought he might as well take some 
more advice; on the homeopathic principle adopted 
by the philosopher of Islington, for the recovery of 
his eyes, after they had been scratched out in his 
celebrated leap into the quickset hedge. So he 
thought he would take into his counsels some of his 
trustiest comrades and especial cronies. Calling at 
Captain Lyndsay’s quarters, he was so fortunate as 
to find him at home, and his Pylades, Major Fergu- 
son, with him. Dr. Holcombe was speedily sum- 
moned to the council, and Hazlehurst soon laid the 
matter, under strict injunctions of secrecy, before 
them. It was a grave matter, requiring all the aids 
that reflection or art could afford. Accordingly, they 
lighted the calumet of consideration, and sought for 
illumination in the circling clouds of smoke that 
curled around their heads. In those days, dear reader, 
cigars were not; but pipes daily reminded frail mor- 
tals that they, too, were made of clay, and that their 
lives were but as a vapor of smoke, that soon 
vanisheth away. 

But as suffumigation, though a powerful agent, did 
not seem to be alone sufficient to summon the powers 
most needed, the worthy surgeon, as one well skilled 
in potent mixtures, brewed a smoking caldron, in 
which he mingled many opposite ingredients, of 
various kingdoms of nature, to make the mixture 
“slab and good.” When his incantations were 
ended, the magic bowl was placed in the centre of 
the circle, and was solemnly passed round from 
mouth to mouth, of those who sought from it wisdom 
and inspiration. In those primitive days the heresy 
of ladles had not yet entered the pale of orthodox 
good fellowship. The genial mother-bowl was not 
then split up into as many sects as there were 
disciples. I beg to be distinctly understood, that I 
by no means sanction this concoction of the ‘‘ medi- 
cine-man,” nor do I wish to imply that the spirits 
thus summoned to their aid were the best assistants 
in council or in action. I merely relate the fact, and 
leave it for others to form their own opinions about 
it. It is not my fault if they drank punch and smoked 
pipes in the morning. But what would posterity say 
to me, if I suppressed so important a feature of this 
important consultation, from a wish to whitewash 
their characters in the eyes of this water-drinking 
generation ? 

“By Jove, Hazlehurst,” said Major Ferguson, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe, *‘ this is the most 
extraordinary ghost I ever heard of, and one that will 
take a bishop, at least, to lay him.” 

“In default of a bishop,” suggested Lyndsay, 
‘here is the doctor, who, as a university man, and 
one of a learned profession renowned for making 
ghosts, must serve us for want of a better man.” 

“This is the first time,” said the doctor, setting 
down the bowl, from which he had been, in a most 
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unprofessional manner, engaged in swallowing his 
own prescription ; ‘this is the first time, in my life, 
that I was ever taken for a conjurer. But, as Fergu- 
son justly remarks, as this is a case calling for the 
piety of a bishop, I am certainly the only man in 
company fit for the adventure.” 

‘“‘T wish to Heaven, you would undertake it, then,” 
said Hazlehurst, who thought his friends rather in- 
clined to make light of a serious matter. ‘It may 
be sport to you, but it is—” 

‘Not death to you, my dear fellow,” interposed 
the doctor, ‘* you are not so easily killed, as the d—d 
Yankees knew, when they saw you running up 
Bunker’s Hill faster than they ran down it. Besides, 
you should never mention death in the presence of a 
doctor. You might as well talk of cabbage to a 
tailor. It’s professional, my dear fellow, it’s pro- 
fessional !” 

**T wish, then,” resumed Hazlehurst, “that you 
would bring your professional artillery to bear upon 
the villain who has stolen the orderly-book ; and you 
may call in the aid of your natural ally, too, if you 
please.” 

‘“‘T should like to have the treatment of his case,” 
said the doctor, thoughtfully. ‘I think that I could 
manage it.” 

‘“« And I should like to have the qualifying him for 
your treatment, doctor,” said Lyndsay. ‘I am quite 
sure that I could manage that.” 

‘¢No doubt, no doubt,” replied Holcombe, “ any 
fool can break a head. It takes a wise man to mend 
it again.” 

‘And what,” retorted Lyndsay, alluding to an 
operation he would persist in considering unneces- 
sary in consequence of a knock over the head at 
Lexington, “‘and what if in mending the hole he 
makes two ?” 

‘““He puts at rest forever,” replied the doctor 
gravely, ‘‘ the disputed question, whether or not the 
party had any brains. There were not much to be 
sure; but it can never be denied again that there 
were some.” 

*‘ Truce to banter,” said the graver Major Fergu- 





son, ‘‘and let us see what can be done to help poor 
Hazlehurst out of this scrape.” 

‘With all my heart,” resumed the doctor, “ it 
seems to me that the thing to be done is to set a trap 
for the thief. But what the deuce shall we do for 
bait? Unless, indeed, the commanner-in-chief would 
lend us his private papers for the purpose.” 

‘‘He cannot be a vulgar thief, said Ferguson, “ or 
he certainly would not have left your tankard and 
spoons behind him, Hazlehurst.” 

“Not only the plate,” said Hazlehurst, ‘‘ but my 
watch and purse lay full in his sight. So plunder 
could not have been his object.” 

‘He is an extraordinary fellow, certainly,” said 
the doctor, ‘‘and we must as certainly contrive to 
catch him, if it be only for the curiosity of the thing. 
What is your plan, Ferguson ?” 

“T can suggest nothing better,” said the major, 
“than to keep a strict watch fora few nights, both 
within and without the building. For it seems to me 
our only chance to find him at his old tricks, or 
prowling about the premises ; as we have no idea of 
where else to look for him.” 

**T can see no other plan that we can follow,” said 
Hazlehurst. 

“Nor I,” said Lyndsay, “‘ can you, doctor ?” 

“We can try it, at any rate,” returned the leech ; 
‘‘we shall probably have plenty of time, in the in- 
tervals of his visitations, to devise other schemes. 
I am ready for my share of the watch; that is, if 
Hazlehurst’s punch and tobacco are what they should 
be.”’ 

‘** You need have no fears on that point,”’ answered 
Hazlehurst, ‘for John will brew you an Atlantic of 
punch, and pile you up a Chimborazo of tobacco, 
when he knows that you have entered into an alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, against the ghost.” 

‘*T am your man, then,” cried the doctor, finishing 
the punch, “‘ and I will bet you a supper at the Green 
Dragon that I am the first man to see the ghost.”’ 

* Done!” ‘ Done!!” Done!!!" 

And the session was adjourned. 

[Conclusion in our nezt. 
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She seemed a splendid angel newly drest, 
Save wings, for Heaven.—Keats. 


HER tender breasts were like two snow-white doves 
Upon one willow bough at calm of even, 

Telling each other, side by side, their loves, 
In diapason tones as soft as heaven. 

And as the soft winds, from the flowery grove, 
Sway them thus sitting on that willow bough, 

At every breath—at every sigh of love— 
They undulate upon her bosom now. 


Two dove-like spirits on her eyelids knelt, 

And weighed them gently, covering half her eyes, 
Whose soul in their own azure seemed to melt, 

And mingle, as the sunlight with the skies. 





Her eyes were like two violets bathed in dew, 

In which each lash was mirrored dark within, 
As in some lake, reflecting heaven so blue, 

The willow-boughs long, languid limbs are seen. 


As God’s celestial look is far too bright 
For angel’s gaze in heaven, if not kept dim, 
And partly shorn of its excessive light, 
By the broad pinions of the Cherubim ; 
So, these two spirits, one on each fair lid, 
Let down the lash-fringed curtains to conceal, 
And keep but half that heavenly glory hid, 
Which it were death to mortals to reveal. 
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COUSIN MATTHEW. 





BY EMMA DUVAL. 





All we, that are called women, know as well 
As men, it were a far more noble thin 

To grace where we are graced, and give respect 
There where we are respected: yet we practice 
A wilder course, and never bend our eyes 

On men with pleasure, till they find the way 

To give us a neglect; then we, too late, 
Perceive the loss of what we might have had, 


And dote to death. 


I confess 


My fault not pardonable, in pursuing thus, 

Upon such tenderness, my wilful error: 

But had I known it would have wrought thus with you, 
Thus strangely, not the world had won me to it. 


Wuen I look back on my early life, and consider 
that I was a motherless girl, and an only child of a 
fond indulgent father, I do not wonder—possessing a 
quick, impulsive disposition, unchecked by any 
authority—that I was wilful and capricious. My 
father had toiled industriously for years, to acquire 
sufficient means to enable him to marry; and when 
that happy period at last arrived, he joyfully claimed 
the fulfillment of my mother’s promise, which she had 
given him in the first blush of her girlhood. Two 
years of uninterrupted happiness floated by, when 
she died, leaving a baby daughter to console her 
almost heart-broken husband. I was his pet—his 
darling! And as Nature had kindly bestowed upon 
me my mother’s luxuriant curls and comely features, 
rather than my father’s homely but expressive coun- 
tenance, I was rendered dearer to him by the re- 
semblance. 

My father prospered in business, and when I ap- 
proached womanhood I was an heiress, as well as an 
acknowledged beauty. Then no wonder, I repeat, 
that I was self-willed—but the revulsions of feeling 
attendant upon such a nature as mine, caused, in 
most instances, the acts of willfulness and caprice 
to give me as much unhappiness as they did others— 


father had always been associated in business with 
his cousin, Matthew the elder—the father of my 
playmate. They had commenced life together—poor 
young men—they had worked together—had econo- 
mized—had laid up money—and when good Cousin 
Matthew the elder was stretched on the bed of death, 
they had so prospered in worldly affairs that the 
firm of Bates & Lee was one of the wealthiest houses 
in the country. Like my father, he was a widower, 
with one child—my Cousin Matthew. 

I was a little one when he died, but I can remember 
well the scene at his death-bed. 

‘* Be a father to him, John,” said poor Cousin Mat- 
thew, grasping my father’s hand, and pointing to his 
weeping son. 





The Scornful Lady—Beaumont § Fletcher. 


“ That I will be,” replied my father, while a huge 
tear rolled down his hard cheek; ‘‘ and if the children 
fancy each other, he shall marry my little Ella, and 
be indeed my son.” 

The dying man pressed his hand in silent grateful- 
ness, and I was lifted up to him to receive his part- 
ing caress—but as his lips touched mine, his spirit 
passed from him. Many a long day did the recollec- 
tion of that cold kiss hover around me, and, Heaven 
forgive me, when I grew to be a silly, romantic 
girl, I associated the unpleasant remembrance with 
my poor Cousin Matthew, and instead of making me 
love him more, as it should, it made me shrink from 
him—but I suffered most bitterly for my naughty 
heartlessness. 

Cousin Matthew displayed his devotion for me 
from his earliest boyhood. He bore with my pettish- 
ness; my whims and caprices, like an angel—and I 
loved him none the better for it; his adoration, so 
meekly and quietly expressed, bored me. 

When I began to think myself almost a young lady 
my poor little head became filled with a thousand 
nonsensical sentimental ideas. I was very rich, | 
knew—but I was not mercenary—oh, no! that would 


i not have been romantic—I should have been de- 
particularly in the case of Cousin Matthew. My | 


lighted with a lover and a cottage. I—who knew 
not what sacrifice was—surrounded by every luxury 
—fondly imagined “I could live in a desert with the 
man of my heart.” Like Lydia Languish I| thought, 
if I did not say it, ‘‘ how charming would poverty be 
with him,” and absolutely pined for a ‘ pretty dis- 
tress.” It did not agree with my sentimental ideas 
of love and marriage to accept dutifully the court- 
ings of good Cousin Matthew Bates—go dutifully to 
church, and become good Mistress Matthew Bates, 
and settle down a dutiful wife, all in such a hum- 
drum way. Then his name was so “ shocking.” If 
it had only been Clinton, or Courtlandt, or Clarence, 
or any thing but Matthew—and Matthew Bates at 
that. And, besides, he was so uncouth looking--not 
at all distingué, or elegant. That he had good fea- 
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tures, I could not deny; and his figure was well pro- 
portioned, but he knew not how to show to advan- 
tage his personal gifts. His clear brown eye shone 
frankly, and his chestnut hair curled carelessly over 
his well developed forehead; but he paid little atten- 
tion to, dress or accomplishments. 

Young Dudley, and Morton, and Campbell, and 
two or three of my other boy lovers had, after leav- 
ing college, traveled abroad, and returned home so 
exquisite; and then they had studied professions—but 
plain Cousin Matthew went unwillingly to college, 
and then, on his return, insisted upon taking his 
place as partner with my father. ‘‘I can visit Europe, 
dear uncle,” he said, ‘‘ when I am older;”’ andI saw 
his face color, and eyes brighten, as he and my father 
looked at me, and then exchanged glances. Here was 
‘“‘one of the prettiest distresses imaginable,” and I 
gave myself up to the full enjoyment of my misery. 

“J will never marry Cousin Matthew,” I ex- 
claimed, in pettish anger, when I had reached my 
room. ‘‘No, no—they can never make me!” and 
then I wept as though I anticipated being locked up 
and kept on bread and water. But no such luxury of 
misery was in store for me. My good old father 
would have stared at the bare proposition of urging 
me against my will. He would have been delighted 
to have seen us married to each other, but would 
never have forced me. But it pleased me to fancy 
differently, and I acted under the influence of my 
romantic imagination. 

I looked around for a lover—some one to doat upon 
and be wretched about—but young Dudley, with all 
his foreign airs and graces, was a fool—Morton an 
impudent, presuming fellow, who prated of his racers 
and hounds, as though he were an elder son of an 
English peer, with jocky habits acquired at Epsom 
and Ascot—and Campbell, a piece of stupid pom- 
posity. Then I sought in humbler ranks—but my 
music master was a snufly old German, and my other 
teachers entirely the opposite of the refined beaz ideal 
I had created. Cousin Matthew might have been that 
beau ideal if I had not been so blind. He was hand- 
some, if he was uncouth; clever in mental abilities, 
and gentle, and loving. But I shut my eyes to true 
happiness. To me he was only plain Matthew 
Bates, whom I would be forced to marry. 

Time passed on. I entered society, though only 
seventeen. My teachers were retained, it is true— 
but only as a ceremony were the daily lessons; and 
the rich and beautiful Miss Lee was soon surrounded 
by admirers, and hurried with gay engagements. 
Cousin Matthew looked quietly on, but spoke never 
a word. He was always at my elbow, to hand me 
to my carriage, to attend me to parties, and accom- 
pany me on my drives and rides. I could not help 
acknowledging at times a secret feeling of kindness 
for him—he was so yielding to my wishes—so patient 
and attentive. In one of these moments of tender- 
ness, I resolved, magnanimously, to ward off his de- 
claration of love—generously, to spare him the pain 
of a refusal. 

** Disentangle this whip for me, Cousin Matthew,” 
said I, one day, after we had returned from a ride. 


He was passing by my dressing-room, and there | 
stood by the open door, alone, vainly endeavoring to 
disengage the pretty little coquetish whip-chain, 
which had by chance become wrapped around the 
buttons of my habit sleeve. As I extended my hand. 
to him, he sprang quickly to do my bidding, and 
while his head was bent over the troublesome 
tangle—to him “a labor of love”—TI could not help 
admiring the rich masses of curls that fell in careless 
negligence over his brow; but then he was plain 
Cousin Matthew Bates, whom I would never marry ; 
and the recollection of some tender words and looks 
which had escaped him during the ride, determined 
me upon putting in execution my generous resolve. 
Thereupon, I spoke—I told him with a well affected 
air of confidence that I had that morning; through my 
father, refused young Campbell. He trembled, and 
by my Psyche glass, which stood near, I could see 
his round face crimsoned with blushes. With a sen- 
sible, womanly air, I continued. I told him of my 
firm belief that I never would marry, and pictured 
forth our future as brother and sister soothing the de- 
clining days of my father. That I had never yet met 
with one to love as I would wish to love my hus- 
band, and concluded with saying that even if I never 
should marry, I anticipated much quiet happiness in 
his friendship, and the sisterly regard I felt for him, 
united to my father’s tender care. He almost gasped 
for breath, while I self-complacently admired the 
*‘ woman of the world” manner in which I had, as I 
imagined, placed each other in a proper position. 
He dropped the chain still more hopelessly entangled 
—gazed at me an instant in speechless anguish, then 
hurried from the room. I felt annoyed—vexed be- 
yond measure. Thus, when I had thought to have 
arranged the affair so beautifully, I had but hastened 
the catastrophe. 

‘*Now he will go to my father,” I exclaimed, 
‘‘and I shall be forced to marry him.” And in a 
rage I wrenched my pretty whip from the chain, 
bringing with it buttons and chain, making a sad rent 
in my habit sleeve. My maid, who just then en- 
tered, stared at my impatience. I complained of 
fatigue, and hastily unhabiting, threw myself on a 
lounge, bade her close the curtains, and say that I 
wished to sleep. But there was no rest for me. Poor 
Cousin Matthew’s look of deep sorrow hovered be- 
fore me, notwithstanding my feelings of determined 
resistance. 

At dinner he did not make his appearance, and I 
perceived immediately, by my father’s manner, that 
he knew nothing of the aflair. I missed him when I 
was handed into my carriage by the footman in the 
evening. I missed his gratified look—his expres- 
sions of admiration at my pretty costume. The 
party was dull—though I would not attribute it to the 
right cause—and I returned home dissatisfied with 
myself, and blaming every one else. On my dress- 


ing table I found a note—to my amazement it was 
from Cousin Matthew. 

‘I thank you, dear Ella, for wishing to spare me 
the pain of an open rejection—but with all your deli- 





cacy, dearest, the suffering is just the same. I have 
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madly, wildly worshiped you, and hoped that the 
quiet, unobtrusive devotion of years might at last 
soften your heart toward me. But no—TI see,. evi- 
dently, that it can never be. My presence annoys 
you, Ella, and until I can regard you as a sister, you 
shall never be pained by the sight of Cousin Mat- 
thew.” 

This was unlooked for, and I must confess I felt a 
little disappointed. I had prepared myself for storms 
and resistance, but not for this dignified, manly 
withdrawal. Cousin Matthew went up several de- 
grees in my esteem, and I found myself, toward 
morning, after a sleepless night, questioning whether 
I had not acted a little ridiculously, if not selfishly 
and unfeelingly. ‘‘ But on the whole it is better,” 
said I, to quiet my uneasy thoughts; ‘ for I am sure 
I never could marry Cousin Matthew.” 

Cousin Matthew went abroad. A branch of the 
house had been long established in England, and to 
my father he represented the urgent necessity of his 
presence there. My poor father fretted and com- 
plained at the prospect of losing his daily society— 
but it was of ne avail. He went—and I endeavored 
to persuade myself that I was relieved. 

Years rolled by—and behold me a woman of six 
and twenty, and still unmarried.. Offers after offers 
had been urged upon me—but I could not meet with 
the realization of my beau tdeal. Cousin Matthew 
constantly returned to my mind, and I found myself 
at last acknowledging that he came nearer my fancy’s 
image than any one I had ever met with, and shrewdly 
suspected I had acted childishly and unwisely. Time 
had deprived me of many of my romantic notions. 
I had grown wiser, as well as older. The gaiety and 
whirl of society palled upon me ; and instead of being 
seen as formerly at every gay place of resort, I passed 
quietly from the dining-room to the drawing-room 
each day—denied myself to general visiters—and 
when my father joined me, after his usual after- 
dinner lounge, I entertained him with singing, read- 
ing or talking, as Lady Grace says, ‘‘soberly.” We 
often heard from Cousin Matthew. He still remained 
unmarried, but never had visited his native country. 
Latterly, his letters spoke of a wish to see us again, 
and we were in expectation of a short visit from him. 
Report said he was wooing and winning a fair Eng- 
lish girl. My heart throbbed painfully when I heard 
it from strangers, and he was revenged to the full by 
the bitter tears I shed at the recollection of my folly, 
my absurd heartlessness—but in his letters he spoke 
not of his wooing. 

‘Do you never intend to marry, my daughter?” 
said my father to me one day, as I rose to leave the 
library, after giving my customary answer to a most 
unexceptionable offer of marriage. 

‘Why, papa, do you want to be rid of your Ella?” 
replied I, going to him—and, as I leaned over his 
shoulder, I threw my arms caressingly around him. 

‘“‘ No, you gipsy !” he answered, drawing my cheek 
near his lips. ‘‘ Harry More is a fine, noble fellow, 
whom I should be proud to own as a son—but I 
would not urge you to marry him, or any one else, 
against your inclination. Still it seems strange such 
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a beautiful woman as you should remain unmarried. 
T used to hope I should see Matthew your husband— 
but,” added he, with a sigh, ‘‘ that idea I have yielded 
up long since.” 

I kissed him in silence. Shortly after, I said, in as 
firm a tone as I could command— 

“The steamer should be in by this date—it may 
bring Cousin Matthew to pay us the flying visit he 
has promised in his last letters.” 

“God bless him!” ejaculated my father—'‘I hope 
he may—then I shall see him once more before I 
die.” 

**Fie on you! naughty papa !”” I exclaimed—‘‘ why 
should you talk so sadiy? Many a long year will 
your Ella have you to love !” and with another caress 
I left him. 

I needed to be alone. I wandered through my 
large drawing-rooms, furnished with such luxurious 
taste, but I felt aweary and heart-sick. My father’s 
last words, nay, the whole tenor of his conversation, 
had caused unpleasant thoughts to rise within my 
mind. He might die—then how lonely should I feel 
—lonely, with love in my heart—and for whom? 
For no one else than Cousin Matthew! Yes! I 
could no longer deny it to myself. The report of his 
intended marriage had opened my eyes to the true 
state of my feelings. I loved him—deeply and truly; 
and bitter, bitter tears did I shed, as I pictured forth 
the presentation to us of his bonny English bride. 

A few days after, the steamer arrived, bearing to 
us Cousin Matthew—but alone. He was no longer 
the plain Cousin Matthew of former days. If I had 
loved him, recollecting only his uncouth appearance 
of past times, how must my admiration of manly 
beauty and refinement have been gratified, and my 
love increased, by the improvement both in person 
and manner, so visible in my cousin. He was so 
handsome and elegant—enough even for my fastidi- 
ous taste. Toward me his manner was frank and 
brother-like. Ah! how altered was his bearing— 
while I pined and sickened for the love glances 
which in his blushing boyhood he lavished upon me. 

** Never fear, dear Ella,” he whispered, as I drew 
back, in conscious love, from his first caresses on his 
arrival—‘‘ I promised, my cousin, not to appear be- 
fore you, until I could regard you as a sister.”” And 
his clear eye beamed upon me with a calm, brotherly 
light. My heart sank within me as I saw he had 
misunderstood my movement, and I hastened to the 
solitude of my room, that I might there give free 
vent to the bitter remorse I felt. Notwithstanding 
the report of his approaching marriage, I had ven- 
tured to hope every thing from this visit. How my 
tears flowed as his cold words rung in my ears, dis- 
pelling all my rosy day-dreams. 

I re-entered society—on account of my cousin’s 
arrival, I said. It was, in truth, to fly from myself. 
But in the gay throng I was no less miserable—for 
there he showed to even greater advantage. With 
all his strict habits of business he had, during the 
years of his absence abroad, acquired many accom- 
plishments. He was a graceful dancer, a clever 
musician, in conversation unexcelled—in short, he 
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was all my fancy could have depicted my beau tdeal. 
And this was Cousin Matthew! Why even his name 
sounded well tome. There was more dignified me- 
lody in that simple name—Matthew Bates—than in 
all the Clarences, Dudleys, and Stanleys, I had ever 
heard. But day after day, as they passed by, proved 
to me that I was no longer the idol of his worship I 
had been in past years. And yet I was not wanting 
in charms. My glass proved to me that the world 
said true when it told me I was more beautiful than 
at seventeen. My figure was fully developed—and 
the maturing of my intellect had heightened the ex- 
pression of my countenance. I never thought of my 
beauty before—but now, for Cousin Matthew’s eyes, 
I adorned my person with all the taste I possessed. 
But I daily felt dissatisfied with my appearance and 
manner, for they attracted not Cousin Matthew’s 
regard. 

‘* They tell me, Matthew, that you are to give us 
an English cousin,” said my father, one day, at din- 
ner, after the servants had retired—and he pushed the 
wine toward my cousin. I rose hastily from the 
table to retire to the drawing-room. The subject just 
broached quickened my departure, for I feared I 
might betray some emotion if Iremained. Matthew 
rose likewise, to open the door for me, and said 
brightly, as he rested his hand on the lock— 

* Well, Uncle John—will you not greet her 
kindly ?” 

“To be sure, my boy! Your wife I could not 
greet otherwise than kindly,” replied my father—but 
seeing Matthew about leaving the ronm with me, he 
said— 

‘“Why in such haste? Come, let us drink the 
health of the English bride !” 

*‘ Another time, dear uncle,” replied Matthew, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘ But I have an engagement 
on important business down in the city, and am now 
behind the hour appointed.” 

We passed from the dining-room together, and I 
bowed in silence as he opened for me the drawing- 
room door, and bade me ‘‘ good evening.” Ilistened 
with painful impatience, until I heard the front door 
close on him. Then I threw myself on a lounge, and 
gave myself up to my grief. Hope’s last glittering 
ray had departed. I had ‘‘a well of tears back o’ my 
eyelids,” and freely did they flow. 

‘‘Ah! Cousin Matthew!” I exclaimed, in broken 


accents, ‘‘how times are changed with us. When 
you offered me your love, I rejected it. Now when 
I love—nay, hopelessly adore you—I am as nothing 
to you.” 

‘“‘ Say not so, dearest Ella,” said a voice beside me. 
I turned, and beheld Cousin Matthew’s love-beaming 
face. ‘‘ Pardon me, dearest,” he murmured, as he 
fondly embraced me, ‘for playing the part of list- 
ener—but the night wind closed the door, leaving me 
in the hall. I heard your sobs, and hastened to offer 
comfort. Imagine my wild delight, when I over- 
heard your exclamation. I was beloved by the only 
woman in the world dear to me.” 

‘* And the English bride?” I asked. 

‘Ts a being of fancy, dearest. I never would have 
married any woman but you. I imagined I had over- 
come my passionate love for you, or I should never 
have returned. But I had only to look upon you to 
prove the fallacy of such imaginings. I soon dis- 
covered that you were as dear as ever. WhenI was 
told of the repeated refusals you had given to others, 
I dared to nourish the hope of winning you, and have 
remained on week after weck, fearing to speak again 
of my love.” 

More and more he said—words of wild, passionate 
adoration, and I was so supremely happy. I con- 
fessed my former folly and my long nourished love. 
The moments flew unheeded by, until my father sur- 
prised us, by entering through the conservatory door, 
which was ajar. 

‘I thought you had an engagement down in the 
city, young man!” said my father, vainly endeavor- 
ing not to smile at our very evident embarrassment. 

‘“So I had,” replied my cousin, laughing, “ but 
Ella made me forget it.” 

Then we gladdened the dear old father’s heart by 
asking his blessing on our union, which was readily 
and joyfuliy granted. 

**T always wished for this,” he said, ‘ but I thought 
it best to let you young folks manage it your own 
way.” 

And we were married. I became good Mistress 
Matthew Bates. Years have passed since that happy 
day, and my dark hair is silvered. I am an old 
woman—but a happy one. My married life has been 
sunny and joyous, and I still wonder at the wilful 
blindness which at seventeen made me reject dear 





Cousin Matthew. 





LEONORA. 





BY GEORGE ELTON. 





Tuy soul, from out thy earnest eyes, 

Shines calm and deep, like clouded skies 
When the pale moon is gone! 

I see thy sybil-smile, and dream 

Of midnight stars that silent gleam 

On wizard tower, or darkened stream, 
By some old Druid stone! 





Thy voice comes o’er my awe-struck ears 
Like hymns that float from distant spheres— 
My soul entranced is held! 

Thou art my fate—where’er I flee 

Thy dark eyes follow, haunting me— 

Art thou of earth, or canst thou be 
Some prophetess from eld? 
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FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT ABROAD. 





Brussels, 25th August, 1845. 

My Dear Granam,—Since my last we have had another 
book on America, not of so political a nature as that of 
Mr. Von Raumer, but altogether of a more sedate, reason- 
able, and decent kind than those which usually issue 
from the pens of Englishmen. It bears the title, ‘ Travels 
in North America, with Geological Observations on the 
United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By Charles 
Lyell, Esq., F. R. S. 2 vols.” Mr. Lyell is too well 
known in the United States, for me to dwell on his talents 
and scientific acquirements, which are of the highest order. 
A man like Mr. Lyell could not risk his well-earned repu- 
tation by indulging in pitiful invectives against those who 
have uniformly treated him with distinguished considera- 
tion and kindness; still less could he pervert truth to sub- 
serve unworthy prejudices and national rivalry. That 
Mr. Lyell should be opposed to universal suffrage is natu- 
ral; because, as an Englishman, he must needs have a dif- 
ferent notion of the people from an American. The ques- 
tion in England is, “Shall the slaves be emancipated?” 
In America we merely ask, “Shall the freeman exercise 
the rights of a freeman?’? Between the two lies the his- 
tory of more than two centuries. 

Mr. Lyell did not encounter those instances of rudeness 
and ill-manners which form the theme of so many com- 
plaints on the part of British tourists and milliners; proba- 
bly from the fact, mentioned by the old superannuated 
literary dandy, Hamilton, that no people on earth have 
greater tact in deciphering character than the Americans, 
who almost instinctively distinguish between a real gen- 
tleman and a mere pretender. What is most remarkable 
in Mr. Lyell’s work, is the frankness with which he ac- 
knowledges our great mineral wealth, especially as regards 
coal, which far exceeds that of England, or any portion of 
the habitable globe. Mr. Lyell was astonished at behold- 
ing the richness of the seams of coal which, in the basin of 
the Ohio, appear every where on the flanks of the hills 
and at the bottom of the valleys. ‘‘ These beds,’’ he says, 
“are in an extraordinary degree accessible. At Browns- 
ville, a bed ten feet thick, of good bituminous coal, breaks 
out in the river cliff, and near the water’s edge. The full 
value of this inexhaustible supply of cheap fuel,” he 
opines, “is not yet appreciated; but the resources which 
it will at some future day afford to a large population, are 
truly magnificent.” Mr. Lyell freely descants on the supe- 
riority of the settlements in the United States over those of 
Canada, and half shares the American opinion that in 
order to improve Canada, it is first necessary to change 
or exhaust the French population of that country. The 
French, certainly, are the most misérable colonists on 
earth. They are the only ones who could not, even in the 
zenith of their glory, maintain their superiority over their 
negro slaves! Wherever the Anglo-Saxon race has come in 
contact with the French, the latter were defeated, and, in 
due course of time, absorbed or annihilated. The French 
never reached their models, the Spaniards, in the art of 
colonization. The English, on the contrary, far surpassed 
their masters—the Dutch. 





But it is useless to quote from Mr. Lyell’s book, which, 
perhaps, by the time this reaches you, is already reprinted 
in the United States, and in the hands of most of the readers 
of the “ Magazine.”” I would only, in conclusion, allude 
to his inuendo in regard to British ignorance on American 
subjects. “Were it not for Sam Slick,” he says, ‘the 
English would know nothing of Nova Scotia.” And as 
for the Nova Scotians themselves, they are mortified when 
asked in England, “in what part of the world Nova Scotia 
is situated?” or, ‘whether Nova Scotia is not a part of 
the United States?” The latter question, and many others 
quoted by Mr. Lyell, mark as great an ignorance of the 
United States as of their own colonies, and prove suffi- 
ciently the cause of the many vulgar prejudices cherished 
in Great Britain in regard to ourselves and the whole 
American continent. We are glad to learn from so good 
an authority, that her own provinces come in for a share 
of the real or feigned contempt for the New World—a cir- 
cumstance which sufficiently explains why she loses 
ground in it. 

The re-opening of the Empire of the Centre, has called 
forth a mass of writings on the ancient geography and his- 
tory of that country. Among these, the republication of 
the “ Travels of Marco Paulo,” the boldest traveler of the 
middle ages; ‘‘ The Memoirs of Father Ripa, during thir- 
teen years’ residence at the Court of Pekin, &c. Selected 
and translated from the Italian, by Fortunato Prandi;’’ 
and some original essays of Professor Neumann, the Ori- 
entalist, who has just returned from Persia, are probably 
the most interesting. The first work is one of the most 
agreeable readings of the present day ; the second is highly 
instructive, and the third is probably the most interesting 
to the American reader, proving the knowledge of the 
Chinese of the Western Continent, and their trading 
voyages to the coasts of Oregon and California. The 
sum and substance of it being condensed in a few pages in 
the Journal “ Das Ausland,” I have thought proper to 
translate it, and send it you for insertion. It will form a 
sort of pendant to the discovery of the Eastern Coast of 
America by the Icelanders, which, I trust, has procured 
your readers some moments of agreeable recreation. Fa- 
ther Ripa came as a Roman missionary in the last year of 
the reign of Queen Anne to London, where he sought per- 
mission to embark in one of the Company’s ships for the 
Celestial Empire. The Jesuit, whose order was, at that 
time, not very popular in England, had many difficulties to 
encounter before he succeeded in reaching Macao, whence 
he started for Pekin, and entered into the service of the 
Emperor. He was employed by “The Son of Heaven,”’ 
as painter to the Imperial Court, in which capacity he had 
ample means to study and describe the manners of the 
Chinese Court. After the death of the emperor, Father 
Ripa returned to Europe in company with several Chinese, 
and established a Chinese College at Naples, which exists 
to this day, and from which Lord Macartney obtained his 
interpreters on his celebrated mission to China. 

Another geographical work, which may be worth trans- 
lating, bears the title, “‘ Voyage Scientifique dans |’ Altai 
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et les parties adjacentes de la Frontiére de Chinie. Paris, 
1845.” It is, of course, less important than those treating 
directly of the Celestial Empire; but marks, nevertheless, 
the increased attention bestowed in Europe on that im- 
portant quarter of the world. 

Of the religious works which are now in every part of 
Europe taking the place of treatises on philosophy, I can- 
not mention all. Their name is literally Legion. They 
are divided in works for and against the Jesuits, in works 
for and against the New Catholics, and in defence of the 
orthodox and nationalist school of Protestantism. The 
metaphysical literature of the Germans and the French is 
completely absorbed by that of the champions of positive 
religion and Christian faith—a phenomenon which was 
certainly not foreseen some fifteen or twenty years ago, and 
which is closely connected also with a revolution in the 
political sentiments of the people. The Germans, as well 
as the French, have at last come to the conclusion that the 
temple of liberty requires a religious foundation, and that 
it is far more profitable, instead of empty ratiocination, 
which will never inspire a people, or fortify it against 
vice, to instil into them some positive religious faith, with- 
out which no nation has had an heroic age, or a period of 
uninterrupted prosperity. Hence it is, that the religious 
movement in Germany is watched with such a jealous eye 
by the existing governments. As long as metaphysicians 
and transcendental philosophers acted the part of political 
reformers, the princes might look on and pursue their own 
course ; but when opposition to them assumes the form of 
popular belief and conviction, the heart as well as the 
mind is affected, which necessarily changes its very na- 
ture. 

The most remarkable little work, in this respect, which 
has appeared, though not original, is ‘‘ Luther and Rome,” 
in two parts. The first part contains “ Luther’s Admoni- 
tion to the Clergy, assembled at the Imperial Diet of Augs- 
burg, 1530.” The second consists of “‘ Luther’s Warning 
to his German Countrymen, 1531,’’ and “ Luther’s Last 
Sermon, in 16.” The republication of these works in 
1845, just three hundred years after the publication of the 
originals, was certainly not foreseen by the disciples of 
Fichte, Kant and Hegel. Kant, who may be literally 
called “the human understanding on horse-back,” and 
whose obscurity is not owing to his complex ideas, but to 
the then barbarous German language which he had to re- 
model and to shape for his use, is probably the only one of 
a long list of metaphysical authors who will be read with 
pleasure and instruction by succeeding generations, when 
the legion of mental paupers which followed in the train 
of that singularly gifted man, will have long been con- 
signed to oblivion. The philosophical works of Kant are 
the only ones which are still read in Germany, and col- 
lected for a new edition—the religious publications of the 
day have suppressed all others. 

Dr. Julius has published a new work on the Jesuits, en- 
titled, “‘ History of the Foundation, Extension, Develop- 
ment, Constitution, and Operations of the Society of Jesus.” 
The work is to be published in twelve numbers, three of 
which have so far appeared. It is also to be embellished 
with several scenes from the history of the fathers, and 
appears thus far to be written for the purpose of steering 
a mean course between the opponents and defenders of the 
society. Thus far, the greater number of writings on the 
Jesuits was against the society—Eugene Sue’s Juif Errant 
standing at the head of the list. But I leave this labyrinth 
of ecclesiastical crimination and re-crimination to pens 
better used to handle such intricate matters. 

*“ Three Books of the Church,” by W. Lohe, have just left 
the press, Their object is to prove that the church is the 
continuation of revelation, without which there can be 





neither faith nor religion. The author is a Protestant, and 
strives hard to prove that the Protestant Church is the 
truly Christian one. Fridensburg says of him, that he has 
wronged Protestantism by ascribing to it such a high 
ecclesiastical signification. Protestantism has a higher 
historical signification. On its desertion of the old Church 
it founded its historical right; its church negation consti- 
tutes its historical truth. Protestantism was the triumph 
of reason over blind faith and ancient orthodoxy, That it 
remained within the pale of religion is a necessary conse- 
quence of the times in which it was founded; because re- 
ligion at that time was yet a moving element of life. Since 
then, the apparent contradiction between the abstract 
dogma of the Church, and the liberty of the individual, 
commenced ; while the combat between these two princi- 
ples rendered the triumph of liberty alone possible. But 
you will think me a transcendentalist if I continue in this 
vein, and so I prefer to turn to something else. 

“The Duke of Wellington’s Maxims and Opinions,”’ is 
the title of a work, by G. H. Francis, presenting to the 
world the principles and maxims of the great general and 
Tory statesman. It contains, beside his biography, many 
of his sayings not heretofore known or published. I doubt 
much whether the work would pay for reprinting in the 
United States. 

“The Prime Minister,” by William H. J. Kingston, 
author of “The Circassian Chief,” is no novel, & la Co- 
ningsby—no unveiling of shrouded state secrets, or depict- 
ing of prominent public characters of our times, and the 
motives of their acts. Instead of English statesmen, we 
meet with Portuguese; and instead of Sir Robert Peel, 
Carvalho, afterward Marquis of Pombal. Those who 
take an interest in the history of Portugal ought to read the 
book, especially the third chapter, which is full of torture, 
inquisition and bloodshed. The tender passions, though not 
entirely omitted, are treated with comparatively less atten- 
tion. 

In France, the fewilleton literature which has already 
absorbed the political one, is, in its turn, threatened by the 
advertisements. A company, witha capital of two millions 
of franes, ($400,000,) propose to hire a page from each of 
the journals having the greatest circulation, for the pur- 
pose of filling it with advertisements. The people call it 
an American enterprise; but there is very little doubt of 
its complete success. It is, indeed, amusing to listen to the 
cant of Europeans, but especially French writers, who 
find us constantly devoid of taste in literature and the fine 
arts, while, on sober reflection, they imitate us, and crown 
the artists who obtain a character in the United States. 
The French fewilleton corresponds to the first page of our 
newspapers, which is generally filled with a story, or 
some new poems, that may well stand a comparison with 
the French, both as regards artistical merit and morality. 
Advertisements, however, are the main prop of every 
paper, and the French have just made the discovery. They 
will now commence yearly, semi-annual and quarterly 
advertisements; but they begin at once with a monopoly 
which renders competition out of the question, and which, 
when falling into the hands of some government agent, 
will be another means of shackling the already sufficiently 
circumscribed press of France. What the French press 
particularly wanted was character, veracity, and a proper 
respect for public morals. It isa melancholy truth, that 
out of the hundred and thousand volumes of novels, poetry 
and even history, but few tend to improve the mind of the 
reader. The great majority of them are only calculated to 
amuse and fascinate, by those properties of style and con- 
ception by which an American writer would inevitably 
forfeit all claims to the respect of the public. The triumph 
of vice, of corruption and of the most atrocious crimes, 
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when gilded over with a few sophisms of society, consti- 
tute the burthen of these, for the most part, shameful pro- 
ductions, which, for the honor of the British and German 
mind, have not yet found their way to the columns of 
neighboring presses. The French people have, at all 
times, had a leaning to this kind of slippery composition, 
so that it is often difficult to make a choice of a book which 
a young lady may read, for the sake of cultivating the 
language, even among the classical writers of France. Of 
the mass of writings of Voltaire, the History of Charles 
XII. and the Age of Louis XIV. and XV. are the only two 
books which may be safely put into the hands of a young 
person, but I scarcely know two volumes of modern 
French literature, with regard to which I would venture 
to assume a similar responsibility. No set of men seem 
to respect the convictions of mankind less than the 
French; none are so apt to turn every thing sacred 
into ridicule. “La Mode,” the ultra-montane, Bourbon 
dynastic journal, is the only one which appears to deplore 
this tendency of modern French literature; but unfortu- 
nately its morality, politics and religion are but a fashion— 
nothing more, 

Some of the best things written in France are the pam- 
phlets in favor of’ the clergy, by Timon (Cormenin.) He 
shows that the moral and political corruption of the nation, 
the mean, trafficking spirit which pervades the French 
population, and puts all the higher efforts in the arts and 
sciences to scorn, is the true cause of the Jesuitical re- 
action which the government in vain tries to undermine. 
The insolence of the Bankers, and the humility of the 
Jesuits, cannot co-exist without entering against each 
other in the arena. Mr. Thiers may make motions in the 
Chambers, Mr. Dupin witticisms, and Mr. Guizot may 
look serious, the moral evils of France are too deeply 
rooted in her literature, her arts, and in her very religion, 
to be seriously improved by a single act of the national 
legislature. 

Mons. Guérard’s “La Littérature Francaise Contem- 
poraire,” if any one can be found with sufficient patience 
to go through the trashy, voluminous work, will amply 
bear out my assertions, though the author, no doubt, strives 
hard to prove the contrary. The work is not quite finished, 
and since the author seems to have a disposition to drag it 
out ad infinitum, the publisher, to keep his promise to 
finish the whole work in twenty-four numbers, has engaged 
two young men by the name of Ch. Louandre and F. 
Bourquelot, to conclude it for him. I sincerely hope they 
may get through with it. A better, though anonymous, 
work of M. Guérard’s is ‘ Les Anteurs Déguisés de la 
Litterature Francaise au XIXieme Siécle.”’? The bio- 
graphies of the disguised authors is perhaps the best thing 
contained in the book. 

The celebrated publicist, Duvergier de Hauranne, the 
defender of Greece in the Chamber of Deputies, and Baron 
Frenilly, Peer of France, are shortly to publish together 
a work with which they have already been occupied more 
than twenty-three years. It is nothing less than ‘“‘ The 
History of the English Parliament.’”? Seven volumes are 
already completed, in manuscript, and will shortly make 
their appearance, 

To the most instructive works lately published in France, 
(and for which the author will probably have received less 
than Alexandre Dumas for one of his fewilleton novels, 
written by half a dozen of his literary clerks,) must be 
counted the following: ‘‘ Histoire des Etats Généraux et 
des Institutions Représentatives en France, Depuis 1|’Ori- 
gine de la Monarchie jusqu’ en 1798, par A. C. Thibau- 
deau.”? 2vols. It is probably one of the best historical 
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works of the present day, and might well bear being trans- 
lated into English. 

To the numerous works which are not absolutely immo- 
ral must be added “Le Diable & Paris,” principally on 
account of its excellent illustrations by Gavarni, who is 
often styled “‘ the Raphael of French vice,” and “‘ La Sci- 
ence de Bien Vivre, par Paul, Pen et A.D.” The latter 
is a worthy pendant to Brillat Savarin’s ‘‘ Physiologie du 
Goat,” a translation of which was published in Philadel- 
phia, many years ago, and ably reviewed in the Quarterly 
then issued by Messrs. Carey & Lea. ‘The Art to Live 
Well” does not omit the joys of the table, a chapter to 
which many a translator might do better justice than the 
generality of cooks. If Brillat Savarin gave us the taste 
for good living, Paul Pen and A, D. may be said to treat 
of the spirit of cookery, so that each of these remarkable 
works is ina measure the necessary complement of the 
other. A translation of it into English might furnish a 
good text book for our principal hotels, (I have no doubt 
it would be relished even at Head quarters,) and do much 
less mischief than other larded publications of the French 
metropolis. 

Frederika Bremer’s new novel, “‘ In Dalecarlia,”’ 2 vols., 
is considered not only equal, but superior to any of her 
former productions. Her idyllic talent has here taken a 
tragic direction, which occupies the reader’s attention from 
beginning to end. A translation of it will, no doubt, in- 
crease the library of our cheap publications in New York 
or Philadelphia. 

Of late, Sweden and Norway have attracted much atten- 
tion in Europe, and have been visited by many a tourist. 
But the best work on the subject is still “‘ Sweden in 1843, 
by Theodor Mugge, 2 vols., 1844,”’ of which I remember 
no translation, either in England or America. Sweden 
and Norway are both agricultural states; hence the sim- 
plicity and truthfulness of their inhabitants. Of the three 
millions of inhabitants of Sweden, two and a half millions 
are occupied with rural economy. All the Swedish towns 
together have not yet a population equal to the city of New 
York; for it does not exceed, as yet, 300,000! Three- 
fourths of the whole population are poor, but they have no 
rich neighbors to whom they might act as panders. No 
wonder, then, that Sweden produced Frederika Bremer. 
In the whole kingdom there is but one person paying the 
tax on 2,000,000 dollars property ; .two for 1}, and_two for 
1 million; seven persons are supposed to possess 750,000 
bank dollars; sixteen more than 200,000; 136 more than 
100,000; 448 more than 50,000; and 330,229 peasants are 
estimated to possess property exceeding in value 2500 dol- 
lars banco each. Particularly interesting in this work are 
the political disquisitions, especially those which relate to 
Charles John Bernadotte, late king, and to his successor. 

The Life of Godfrey Wm. Von Leibnitz, on the basis of 
the German works of Dr. G. E. Guhraner, by John M. 
Mackie, Boston, Mass., 1845, 300 pages 12mo., is highly 
spoken of by the German literary press. 

Chief Justice Story’s British and American Laws of Bills 
of Exchange, have just left the German press in form of a 
condensed translation, bearing the title, “‘ D. Joseph Story’s 
Emitglied des Hoechsten Gerichtshofes der Vereinigten 
Staated von Nordamerika und Professors der Rechte Eng- 
lisches und Nordamerikanisches Wechselrechts,” Deutsch 
bearbeitet und mit Anmerkingen und Vorrede Begleitet 
Von D. Georg. Karl Freitschke, (Royal Saxon Secret 
Counsellor in Dresden.) Leipzic, 1845. The work, like 
every thing issuing from the pen of the great American 
jurist, is admitted to be the best written on the subject in 
any language, and universally instructive to all countries. 
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THE TEAR UPON MY CHEEK. 


WRITTEN BY THE LATE MISS M. A. HOYE. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY R. CULVER. 


PRESENTED BY J. G. OSBOURN. 
Andantino. 


A cold glance, or a word un - kind, Oh! how it pen-e-trates the heart. - - 


quick-er than when on the wind, Di - rect - ed the fea-ther’d dart. - - - 
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SECOND VERSE. 


I cannot see my friend grow strange, 
And leave me desolate and lone, 
But I must keenly feel the change, 
And melt like some expiring tone. 
Oh, blame me not if then I turn, 
To hide the tear upon my cheek, 
Or if the thoughts that in me burn, 
Refuse my tongue the power to speak 
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INDIANS HUNTING THE BISON. 


WE have given the readers of ‘‘ Graham” several 
excellent engravings representing the Indians of 
North America, and we pursue the plan for the pur- 
pose of rescuing a part of their history from oblivion 
here. In Europe, the interest in their fate and tradi- 
tions is intense, while we pass their story by, as a 
tale that has been told. We have already given 
several passages from the history of the Mandans. 
The principal beast of chase with them, according to 
Prince Maximilian, who traveled extensively among 
them, and who has given us a very full history of 
their manners and customs, is the buffalo. The men 
generally go hunting in a body, on horseback, in 
order to be more secure against a superior force of 
enemies. The equipments of their horses are more 
like those of the Blackfeet, and their saddle resem- 
bles the Hungarian; though now they sometimes ob- 
tain saddles from the whites, which they line and 
ornament with red and blue cloth. In riding, they 
never leave hold of their whip, which is made of 
wood, and not of elk’s horn, as among more western 
nations. They never wear spurs. In summer time, 
if the herds of buffalo are dispersed to great distances 
in the prairie, the chase, of course, requires more 
time and exertion ; but in winter, when they approach 
the Missouri, and seek shelter in the woods, a great 
number are often killed in a short time. The plate 
accompanying, gives a good idea of the chase. On 
these hunting excursions the Indians often spend 
eight or ten days; generally, they return on foot, 
while the horses are laden with spoil. The buffalo 
are usually shot with arrows while under full speed, 
the hunters riding up with great expertness within 
ten or twelve paces of them. These Indians are un- 
commonly fine horsemen. If it is very cold, and the 
buffaloes keep at a distance in the prairie, they hunt 
but little, and would rather suffer hunger, or live on 
maize and beans, than to use the necessary exertion 
to capture them; and when, as frequently happens 
toward spring, many of the buffaloes float down the 
river on the ice, they turn out in great numbers to 
draw the animals to land. It is remarkable how in- 
stantly their famished dogs know and take advantage 
of the hunting excursions of their masters. When 
the horses return, laden with the spoils of the chase, 
the children rush out, uttering a cry of joy, which the 
dogs perfectly understand, and setting up a loud 
howl, they rush toward the prairie, the scene of the 
chase, to partake with their relatives, the wolves, 
the spoils the hunters have left behind. When a hun- 
ter has secured an animal, he usually eats the liver 
and the kidney raw, sharing, however, the reward 
of his toil with his companions. If an eminent man, 
who has performed some great exploit, comes up 
when the animal has just been killed, and demands 
the tongue, or other favorite part, it cannot be re- 





fused him. Dogs are not employed in hunting by the 
Mandans or Manitaries. They shoot deer and elks in 
the forests ; antelopes and big-horns in the prairies, 
the Black Hills, and the neighboring mountains. 
Brackenridge says that they drive the antelopes into 
the water, and kill them with clubs; this must take 
place but in isolated cases. They generally choose a 
valley between two hills, which ends in a steep de- 
clivity. A number of horsemen drive them from the 
distant brushwood, and the terrified animals hasten 
down the hollow, and leap into the enclosure, made 
of sort of poles, where they are taken alive, or killed 
with clubs. The wolf and the fox are, for the most 
part, shot with a gun, as well as the white rabbit, or 
are caught in traps, which, for the wolves, are very 
strong—the latter are not easily deceived, being very 
cautious. Foxes are caught in small traps, which 
are covered with brushwood and buffalo skulls, to 
conceal them. Many such traps are seen every 
where in the prairies, and are surrounded with small 
stakes, that the animals may not enter them side- 
ways. Beavers are caught in great numbers in iron 
traps, which are procured from the whites. The 
manner in which birds of prey are caught, is said to 
be very remarkable. The bird-catcher lies down at 
full length in a narrow pit, made on purpose, and 
exactly large enough to hold him. As soon as he has 
lain down, the pit is covered with brushwood and 
hay, and pieces of meat are laid upon the top. The 
eagle, or other bird of prey, descends in order to eat, 
when it is seized by the legs by the bird-catcher. 

Before the chase, war is, of course, the employ- 
ment of the Indian; and military glory the highest 
object of ambition. He who kills the most enemies, 
without sustaining loss, is accounted the best war- 
rior, for wilfully to expose themselves to the enemy’s 
fire would, in their eyes, be folly, and not bravery. 
Their strength lies in concealed marches, surprises 
at daybreak, and in cunning and stratagem generally. 
When a young man, who has never performed an 
exploit, is the first to kill an enemy on a warlike ex- 
pedition, he paints a spiral line round his arm, of 
whatever color he pleases, and he may then wear a 
whole wolf at the ankle or heel of one foot. If he 
has first killed and touched the enemy, he paints a 
line running obliquely round his arm, and another 
crossing it in the opposite direction, with three trans- 
verse stripes. On killing the second enemy, he paints 
his left leg, or leggin, of a reddish brown. On his 
third exploit, he paints two longitudinal stripes on 
his arms, and three transverse stripes. This is the 
exploit that is esteemed the highest. After the third 
exploit, no more marks are made. If he kills alli 
enemy after others of the party have done the same, 
he may wear on his heel one wolf tail, with the tip 
cut off. 
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Prose and Verse. By Thomas Hood. New York. Wiley 
§ Putnam. 2 vals. 16mo. 


Of late, Hood’s name has been a more familiar word in 
the public mouth than formerly. The melancholy circum- 
stances attending his sickness and death, and the earnest 
philanthropy which characterized some of his latest com- 
positions, gave a personal! interest to his publications. The 
serious compositions of his pen have not only grown into 
favor, but the serious element in his comic pieces has been 
more generally discerned. 

Hood was no humorist in the sense in which the word 
is usually employed. He was no mere provoker of barren 
laughter, but a man whose mirth had its roots deep in sen- 
timent and humanity. Though his perceptions of character 
and manners were often embodied in the most grotesque 
shapes, they always had in them a touch of nature and 
truth. He was a poet, and saw the serious side of life as 
clearly as the ludicrous. He knew what thin partitions 
separate in this world tears from laughter; that the deep- 
est feeling often expresses itself in the quaint oddities of 
caricature ; that wisdom sometimes condescends to pun, 
and grief to wreathe its face in smiles. Indeed, there is 
occasionally a little misanthropy in him. A close observer 
of his writings will often see a bitter personal experience 
of the author embodied in the most farcical and bewilder- 
ing freaks of his fun. Hood makes us sympathize more 
quickly with the troubles of his life, from not thrusting 
them in our eyes, with the usual parade of sorrow and 
lamentation. We laugh with him, and feel for him. Few 
writers have ever succeeded in blending so much thought 
and sentiment, so much true humor and no less true pathos, 
with the most extravagant drollery and fanciful exaggera- 
tion. 

The two volumes before us contain many illustrations of 
these remarks, and they certainly form one of the best 
works in Wiley and Putnam’s admirable “Library of 
Choice Reading.» The ‘“ Pugsley Papers” contain much 
fine and knowing satire, as well as droll delineation. The 
“ Literary Reminiscences’ are quite interesting, and ex- 
hibit his connection with many of his eminent cotempo- 
raries in a pleasant light. They are prefaced by a short 
piece, apologizing for not offering an account of his own 
life, which, he says, is not worth giving or taking. ‘‘ The 
principal just suffices for me to live upon; and, of course, 
would afford little interest to any one else.” ‘Miss Kil- 
mansegy and her Precious Leg” is a metrical story, full of 
humor and sly satirical hits at the world, and most re- 
markable rhymes and metres. The ‘Ode to Melancholy,” 
‘“‘Ruth,” and “Fair Ines,’ are in Hood’s most poetical 
vein. The second has always been a favorite of ours, 
from the melody of the sentiment, as well as the verse. 
The following are fine exaggerations of chivalric com- 
pliment : 

O saw ye not fair Ines ? 
She ’s gone into the west, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest. 

She took the daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 


With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


O turn again, fair Ines, 
Before the fall of night, 





For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivaled bright : 

And blesséd will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light, 

And breathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 


Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 
That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 
Nor danced so light before— 
Alas! for pleasure on the sea 
And sorrow on the shore ! 
The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more. 


“The Bridge of Sighs,” ‘‘ The Lady’s Dream,” and the 
“Song of the Shirt,” all having relation to the claims of 
poverty and wretchedness, are included in this collection. 
The long prose paper, entitled ‘“‘ Copyright and Copy- 
wrong,” originally contributed to the London Atheneum, 
represents Hood pleading for his own craft, in his own 
peculiar way. The question never was discussed with 
more liveliness, if with more cogency. In alluding to 
American republications, he disclaims hostility to the 
United States in very characteristic expression. “The 
stars and stripes,’ he says, “do not affect me like a blight 
in the eye, nor does Yankee Doodle give me the ear-ache. 
I have no wish to repeal the Union of the United States ; 
nor to alter the phrase in the Testament into ‘ republicans 
and sinners.’ In reality I have rather a Davidish feeling 
toward Jonathan, remembering whence he comes, and 
what language he speaks; and hoiding it better in such 
cases to have the wit that traces resemblances, than the 
judgment which detects differences—and perhaps foments 
them.”? Toward the close of one portion of his quaint 
pleadings for the rights of authors, Hood bursts out in an 
eloquent acknowledgment of his obligations to literature, 
and to men of genius. ‘They were,” he says, ‘* my in- 
terpreters in the House Beautiful of God, and my Guides 
among the Delectable Mountains of Nature. They re- 
formed my prejudices, chastened my passions, tempered 
my heart, purified my tastes, elevated my mind, directed my 
aspirations. I was lost in a chaos of undigested problems, 
false theories, crude fancies, obscure impulses, and bewil- 
dering doubts—when these bright intelligences called my 
mental world out of darkness like a new creation, and 
gave it ‘ two great lights,’ Hope and Memory—the past for 
a moon, and the future for a sun.”? 

This touches the real point in every discussion respect- 
ing the right of authors. We owe them a debt of gratitude, 
which we should take pleasure in repaying. Instead of 
doing this, we avail ourselves of every subterfuge of quib- 
bling, to justify the most selfish and heartless conduct to- 
ward them. The book that comes to us asa benefactor— 
which opens to our view boundless domains of beauty and 
grandeur—which makes itself “ felt in the blood, and felt 
along the heart;” is it consistent that we should be so 
careful to reckon its exact value in the current coin of the 
land? Is it not ridiculous for us to play a huckstering trade 
with the man, who is to pour into our minds the infinite 
riches of his genius? While our hearts are overflowing 
with kindliness for him who has peopled our solitude with 
beings of unearthly sweetness and majesty—who has 
thrown celestial light around the bed of sickness and pain 
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—who has spoken a word of cheer to us in many a period 
of sorrow and abasement—whose great heart has beaten 
close to ours in many a moment of passionate exaltation— 
who, by the sweat of his brow and the sweat of his brain, 
has passed long years of labor in order that our lives might 
be made more beautiful and happy—shall we grudge 
him the just rewards of his labor, shall we compliment 
ourselves on our shrewdness in being able to steal from 
him the means of subsistence ? What an antithesis is here 
—what a wonderful exaltation of thought and feeling, 
what consummate littleness and meanness of action! We 
treat our greatest friend and benefactor, for whom our love 
and gratitude should be boundless, not only worse than we 
would treat a common acquaintance, but worse than we 
would treat our butcher or tailor. We would have our 
imaginations exalted, our hearts kindled, our minds stored 
—and then pride ourselves principally on our cunning in 
evading all payment for sucha priceless good. We fear 
that our shrewdness here overleaps itself. It may be ques- 
tioned whether or not the serene and beautiful face of 
literature can be seen in its loveliness, or felt in its power, 
while it is in such close approximation to the Almighty 
Dollar. 

One of the finest things in these volumes, is the piece 
called “‘ The Great Conflagration.”” It refers to the burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament, in 1834, and consists 
chiefly of letters writtten by Sir Jacob Jubb, M.P., and 
various members of his household, descriptive of the event. 
Sir Jacob was severely burnt, “ by taking his seat in the 
House, on a bench that was burning under him. The 
danger of his situation was several times pointed out to 
him, but he replied that his seat had cost him ten thousand 
pounds, and he could n’t quit. He was at length removed 
by force.”? The richest epistolary gem is the letter of Ann 
Gale, housemaid. Her speculations on the fire are very 
deep. She understands that “ The Lords and Communs 
was connected with a grate menny historicle associashuns, 
wich of coarse will hav to make good all dammage.”? Her 
feelings are strongly enlisted in favor of the members. 
“ Ware the poor burnt-out creturs will go noboddy nose. 
Sum say Exetur Hall, sum say the Refudge for the Destitut, 
and sum say the King will lend them his Bensh to set upon.” 
She tells her correspondent that the fear of fire leaves her 
no peace. ‘I don’t dare to take my close off to go to bed, 
and I practice clambering up and down by a rop in case, 
and I giv Police Man 25 a shillin now and than to keep a 
specious eye to number fore, and be reddy to ketch anny 
one in his harms. O! Mary, how happy is them 
as livs lick you, as the song says, ‘ Fur from the buzzy aunts 
of men.’ Don’t neglect to rake out evvery nite, see that 
evvery sole in the hows is turned down xtinguished, and 
allways blo youreself out befour you go to youre piller.”’ 

This collection of Hood’s writings is the best yet pub- 
lished, but it by no means includes all of his miscellaneous 
compositions. It is to be hoped thas this collection will 
meet with sufficient success to warrant the publishers in 
adding a couple of volumes more. From his poetry, serious 
and comic, a great deal of delightful matter might be 
selected. 





Festus, a Poem. By Philip James Bailey, Barrister at 
Law. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The American edition of this poem is a fac simile of 
Pickering’s second London edition, and is executed exceed- 
ingly well. Of the poem itself, it is difficult to speak. It 
is the strangest, most daring, most arrogant piece of com- 
position produced in the nineteenth century. It is a splen- 
did monstrosity. The author seems, in writing it, to have 
stood on the dizziest edges of reason, gazing down into the 


gulf of madness. An irretrievable confusion of antagonist 
feelings and principles, deforms the book. Heaven, earth 
and hell run into each other. Did not the author exhibit 
the utmost earnestness, he might be justly chargeable with 
blasphemy and licentiousness. Portions of his poem may 
be referred directly to that state of the mind, often observed 
in fanatics, where the impulses of appetite are mistaken 
for the impulses of the religious sentiment. Indeed, the 
champions of the poem have been compelled to contrive an 
allegorical interpretation for those passages which bear the 
most indubitable marks of “lust and foul thoughts.” The 
whole foundations of morality are denied as a matter of 
philosophy—that is, so far as these foundations rest on 
man’s free will. Wherever the author teaches what he is 
pleased to call religious truth, his morality and his religion 
are generally equally detestable. The humane and reve- 
rent sentiments of the poem are out of harmony with its 
predominant feeling. Yet, from its seeming agreement 
with some of the Calvinistic doctrines, the London Eclec- 
tic Review has the exqusite folly to commend its religious 
character. 

Of the energy and richness of the diction, and the force of 
fancy and imagination which the poem displays, a great 
deal might be said. But sensibility is its strongest charac- 
teristic ; it has its root in flesh and blood. There is a kind 
of grandeur about it which often reminds us of old Kit 
Marlowe. Every thought, bad or good, voluptuous or 
ascetic, tender or wrathful, pious or blasphemous, that 
comes into the author’s mind, is boldly expressed, as though 
it were inspired by Infinite Wisdom instead of finite passion. 
There is no dramatic difference preserved in the persons of 
the poem—the Trinity, the Seraphim, Lucifer, Festus, and 
the various young ladies of questionable morals whom 
Festus admires, being but the variations of one individual 
sensibility. The whole poem represents faithfully a mind 
madly abandoning itself to every caprice of impulse—writ- 
ing down every truism or paradox that tumbles into it— 
and claiming for each the importance of eternal truth. Its 
ethics and metaphysics might pass for philosophy in Bed- 
lam; but, out of that place, the poem will be principally 
esteemed for its occasional passages of splendid poetry, 
the curious individuality it presents, and the devil’s dance 
of fancies and imaginations along the path of its theological 
teachings. 


Characters of Shakspeare. By William Hazlitt. New York: 
Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 


This is not one of Hazlitt’s most successful works of 
criticism, though it illustrates the characteristics of his 
mind. It is acute and brilliant, but it lacks profound 
thought. The critical remarks, though sufficiently eulo- 
gistic, are often despatched in too business-like a way. 
Besides, in going over Shakspeare’s characters, Hazlitt’s 
own prejudices, his hates and his loves, are vividly 
awakened. He is drawn aside from his object by collate- 
ral personal matter. He does not give himself up fully to 
Shakspeare, but Shakspeare has the effect to develop him. 
Thus the criticism on Hamlet is merely personal. ‘The 
character of Isabella awakened some unpleasant individual 
association, and she is passed over witha sneer. Corio- 
lanus is the innocent cause of some exceedingly bitter 
political diatribes, in which imagination is represented as 
an aristocratical quality, and poetry as identical with 
monarchy. Many characters, containing worlds of thought 
and emotion, he has glanced over superficially, from not 
perceiving their depth, or from their not having any quali- 
ties in common with him. In the hurry of composition, he 
has passed over other characters with a half criticism, or 
a mere mush of verbal panegyric. Though the book is 
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delightful reading, from its rapid movement and brilliant 
remarks, it is not what we expect froma critic of Shak- 
speare. Some parts are exceedingly well done, and some 
characters felicitously analyzed, but on the whole it repre- 
sents William Hazlitt better than William Shakspeare. 

Perhaps the prominent merit of the book consists in the 
manner of introducing the illustrative extracts, and the 
comments on their poetical excellence. Any passage 
which struck Hazlitt forcibly, he could impress almost as 
forcibly on another mind; and the volume is full of in- 
stances where quotations are accompanied with a richness 
of comment, which gives them new power over the reader’s 
imagination and sensi}ilities. Asa specimen of the style, 
we quote a few remarks from his character of Falstaff, 
which is done in his best manner. ‘‘ We are as well 
acquainted with his person as his mind, and his jokes come 
upon us with double force and relish from the quantity of 
flesh through which they make their way, as he shakes his 
fat sides with laugiuter, or ‘ lards the lean earth as he walks 
along.’ Other comic characters seem, if we approach 
and handle them, to resolve themselves into air, ‘ into thin 
air ;’ but this is enfbodied and palpable to the grossest ap- 
prehension; it lies ‘three fingers deep upon the ribs,’ it 
plays about the lungs and the diaphragm with all the force 
of animal enjoyment. His very size floats him out 
of all his difficulties in a sea of rich conceitS; and he turns 
round on the pivot of his convenience, with every occasion 
and at a moment’s warning.” 


The Crock of Gold. By Martin Farquhar Tupper. New 
York. Wiley § Putnam. 1 vol. 


This is a novel which goes right to the heart of the 
reader. Every thing is bold, direct, and to the purpose, in 
the style and in the matter. The characters of Roger 
Acton, Ben Burke, and Grace Acton, are excellently drawn. 
Grace is a beautiful delineation. Very rarely has piety 
found a more exquisite and winning embodiment in ro- 
mance. ‘The passage where she prays for her poor father 
and brother—the brother whom, though now wild and 
erring, she remembered as one who had slily put aside for 
more than a year, “a littl heap of copper earnings, 
weeding-money, and errand-money, and harvest-money, 
and then bounteously spent it all at once, in giving her a 
Bible on her birth-day’—and the scene with Jonathan 
Floyd, where her filial piety and her love are so finely 
blended, are exceedingly touching and beautiful. The 
character of the steward, Mr. Simon Jennings, though 
somewhat overdrawn, and a little too Jagotsh in his villany, 
forms a prominent part of the interest of the story. The 
book bears evidence of the intensity with which the author 
has realized, in his imigination, the scenes, incidents and 
characters of his novel. It has the appearance of being a 
relation of events, which have passed directly before his 
eye. We believe that this is the second edition, a cheap 
one having been published in a pamphlet form some 
months ago. We are glad to see so fine a book in so ele- 
gant a form. It forms No. 18 of Wiley & Putnam’s 
Library. 


Travels in North America, in the Years 1841-2. By Charles 
Lyell, F. R.S. New York. Wiley § Putnam. 


The circumstances under which Mr. Lyell visited the 
United States were such as to incline him to make a favor- 
able judgment of both institutions and people. The 
‘Lowell Institute,’”’ of Boston, engaged him to deliver a 
course of lectures on Geology, and paid him a higher price 
than he could have obtained at any literary institution in 





any other portion of the world. Wherever he went, he 
was received with ‘distinguished consideration.” Be- 
sides, he found everywhere new objects for scientific 
investigation; and, doubtless, much of the favor with 
which he viewed the people, was owing to the satisfaction 
he experienced in delving into the geological mysteries of 
their land. The book is the most sensible ever written on 
America by an Englishman. The author’s mind seems 
divested of all prejudice. Whatever really offends his 
taste or his feelings, does not urge him into indignation or 
petulance. He finds reasons or excuses for all things. 
His remarks on the debts of the States, on slavery, on the 
peculiarities of American character, on politics, hotels and 
railroads—the usual staple of John Bull’s sarcasms and 
denunciations—are absolutely wonderful, as coming from 
an Englishman. The greater part of his work is devoted 
to the geology of the land, and is full of interest to the man 
of science. Perhaps he is more successful in his observa- 
tions on the soil than on the soul of the country. 


The Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. New York. Wiley 
§ Putnam. 


Charles Lamb is one of the most truly original writers 
in English literature, and one of the most delightful. His 
originality consists in the sincerity with which he expresses 
his own perceptions of things. He is bound by no external 
restraints, and accommodates neither his style nor his 
opinions to external rules; but writes from within. In 
reading his works we obtain a true portrait of a most 
peculiar and beautiful nature, whose loves and antipatbies, 
however different they may be from our own, insensibly 
win upon our feelings, and persuade us into sympathy. 
Though strikingly individual in the whole cast of his 
thoughts and emotions, he never offends the taste or shocks 
the feelings by that harshness of manner which so often 
accompanies marked peculiarity of disposition. His na- 
ture was eminently social and humane. He was bound to 
his race by his genial humor. During his life, he was 


warmly loved by friends of the most different opinions and - 


natures—by Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hunt, Hazlitt, Ber- 
nard Barton; and his sympathizing readers have as great 
an affection for him, as though he were a brother. To the 
reader, he never comes as a book, but as a companion ; 
we do not so much read him, as hear him talk. His essays 
have an indestructible vitality in them. As a humorist, a 
poet, a critic of books and manners, he is alike eminently 
original and delightful. 


| My Uncle Hobson and I: Or, Slashes at Life with a Free 


Broad-Aze. By Pascal Jones. New York. D. Appleton 
§ Co. 1-vol. 12mo. 


This is rather a pleasant book, written in a devil-may- 
care style and spirit, and containing some flashing descrip- 
tion The story is absolutely nothing, and the characters 
have little congruity or force, if we except Uncle Hobson 
himself; but the style glitters with a good deal of wit and 
satire, and several points in New England character are 
hit off with some effect. The author is evidently a man of 
education and talents, who has seen considerable life, 
about which he writes hastily and thinks superficially. 
The Village Row and the Miller Meeting are well done. 
The story of the hero’s love adventures, is rather clumsily 
managed. His different mistresses have no character at 
all, and we see but the froth and sparkle of his own, The 
book should have been more laboriously meditated, even to 


produce its intended effect. 
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Historical Sketch of the Second War between the United 
States and Great Britain. By C. J. Ingersoll. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. Philadelphia. Lea § Blanchard. 1845. 


‘This book reminds us of the famous saying of Talleyrand, 
that language was made to conceal thoughts; the style is 
harsh and involved; and it is often difficult to understand 
the author’s meaning. The sentences twist and turn like 
a worm in torture. Epithet is piled on epithet until the 
idea dies by a sort of peine forte et dure. We find little of 
the straight-forward simplicity of our mother tongue; but 
plenty of the quips and quirks of the French idiom grimac- 
ing to find itself in an English dress. A proper fondness 
for the old Saxon roots of our language is the only redeem- 
ing feature in Mr. Ingersoll’s style. And he is the more 
inexcusable, because he has not always written thus. His 
Inchiquin’s Letters, the production of his early manhood, 
are in some respects models of pure English. 

Apart from the style, this volume is one ot great value. 
In the limited space left for us this month, we cannot un- 
dertake a thorough criticism, but must content ourselves 
with a general summing up of the merits of the book. 
Probably there is no other man in the United States so 
well qualified as Mr. Ingersoll for the task he has under- 
taken. He unites in himself two opposite qualities of 
mind rarely found together. Like Horace Walpole, he 
delights in gossip. Like Burke, he has a comprehensive 
intellect. He possesses the French taste for that easy, 
chatty, sparkling style of biography, which they call me- 
moir-writing; but he combines with this a capacity to 
generalize facts, and draw philosophic deductions, such as 
might make a good historian., To these qualities of mind 
he unites other eminent advantages. He has had access to 
all the political anecdotes of the last forty years; he has 
known the great actors in the story he narrates; he was 
himself a prominent member of Congress during the last 
war. Few men have had such opportunities to collect 
material for history. Still fewer have survived, like Mr. 
Ingersoll, the passions and prejudices of the stormy scenes 
in which they themselves took a part. But the author of 
this work has, in a great measure, buried his political pre- 
judices in the grave of the past; and writes of times in 
which he played the part of an actor, like one who re- 
cords the transactions of men belonging to another age. 
It is this general fairness, combined with the richness of 
the material, which makes the present history so valuable. 
The work is unquestionably the most accurate, literal, spi- 
rited and comprehensive narrative of the last war. 

The volume before us carries the history down to the 
end of 1813. During these first eighteen months of the 
war, a continued series of disasters awaited the American 
arms, relieved only here and there by a naval victory, or a 
flash of heroism on the land. Of the inefficiency which 
characterized this period, both at Washington and in the 
army, Mr. Ingersoll speaks with proper boldness. He is 
deservedly severe on some of the characters of that day. 
Yet we predict that no work which has issued from the 
press for many years, will awaken such a storm of mis- 
representation and abuse; for the incidents canvassed de- 
pend on too contradictory testimony, and the affairs nar- 
rated come too close to our own time, to allow of candor 
in others, or exact justice in the author. There will be state- 
ments and re-statements, pleas, rejoinders and replications, 
denials and affidavits, censures and corrections, without 
number. Those who think themselves aggrieved on one 


point, will unite with those who regard themselves as 
aggrieved on another; apd so a strong party will be 
formed against the author, and a hail-storm of newspaper 
criticism, for years to come, be poured on his head. But 
when the passions of the day have subsided, when per- 





sonal feeling is asleep in the grave, and when the actors in 
the last war, as well as their immediate descendants, shall 
have passed away, the volumes of Mr. Ingersoll will be re- 
ferred to as a valuable cotemporary record, and a portion 
of their materials, judiciously selected, be embodied in a 
permanent history, to be read when we and our children, 
and our children’s children, shall be no more, 

The volume is elegantly printed, with clear, bold type, 
and the paper is very good for American publishers. 





Gertrude. ATale. By the Author of Amy Herbert. New 
York. D. Appleton §& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is the first of aseries of books for popular reading, to 
be published under the name of * Appleton’s Literary Me 
lange.” The resources of the publishers are such as to 
enable them to “get up” a very valuable library. The 
tale of ‘‘ Gertrude” is not, perhaps, a very good selection 
to commence with, though, in itself, it is a good book. 
The moral tone is high, and it is written in a sweet and 
serious vein of composition, which cannot fail to make it 
acceptable to one class of readers; but in a new enter- 
prise, like the present, it is always well to commence with 
something striking and brilliant. We have great hopes 
that the “ Literary Melange”? will take a prominent part 
in the re-action against the bad cheap literature of the day. 
The present volume is well printed, and is published at a 
low price. If it be followed up by works of a high literary 
character, and at the same time contain elements of popu- 
lar interest, it will meet with decided success. 





Works oF Harper & BrotuEeRs.—Since our last num- 
ber, we have received from Harper & Brothers the follow- 
ing works, which we shall notice at length hereafter. 

“ The American Shepherd. By L.A. Morrell.’ Being a 
history of sheep, with their breeds, diseases, and manage- 
ment, illustrated with engravings. This is a work of great 
value to farmers. 

“ Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier,” with 
the subsequent imprisonment of the author—his final 
escape—with reflections on the future relations of Texas, 
Mexico and the United States. By Gen. 'Thos. J. Green. 
This is an elegant work, with excellent illustrations, drawn 
from life by Charies M’Laughlin. It is dedicated to the 
Hon. Branch T. Arthur. It should be read by every one 
wishing to obtain clear views of the present relations of 
the countries treated of. 

“ Domestic Economy for the Use of Young Ladies at Home 
and at School. By Miss Catherine E. Beecher. Illustrated. 

“ The Elements of Morality, Including Polity. By Wii- 
liam Whewell, D.D. In2 vols.’ This is a work of one 
of the most eminent scholars of the age, upon a subject 
which should command attention. 

Harpers’ Pictorial Bible, and also their Illustrated Shak- 
speare, maintain, as they advance toward completion, the 
elegance with which they were commenced. 


E. Ferrett & Co. have sent us “‘ The Music of the Bo- 
hemian Girl,” ‘ Stories of the American Revolution,” and 
several of the excellent novels of Miss Pickering, ‘‘ Nan 
Darrell,” “The Fright,’”’ ‘‘ Agnes Serle,” all got out in 
good style, and sold at the lowest point of cheapness. 
Messrs. F. & Co. have made quite a revolution in the 
music business, by issuing from type the best music of the 
operas, and the most popular of the Irish and Scotch songs. 
They promise to push their enterprise into every depart- 
ment of music. 
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